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Health : 

The  Fundamental  Objective 

By  CARL  E.  WILLGOOSE 
Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  New  York 

“Principles,  not  men — when  men  desert  principles,  may  they  be 
deserted  by  the  people.” 

— Courier  of  New  Hampshire,  July,  1802. 


IT  was  Calvin  Coolidge  who  said 
that  people  criticized  him  for  harp¬ 
ing  on  the  obvious.  But,  the  things 
that  seem  obvious  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  The  points  that  are 
plain  to  see,  and  the  ideas  that  appear 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  are 
often  so  important  that  they  tend  to 
become  neglected.  We  take  them  for 
granted.  As  a  civilization  moves 
ahead  basic  concepts  and  certain  fun¬ 
damentals  tend  to  become  smothered 
by  the  dust  from  the  wheels  of  pro¬ 
gress. 

Paradoxically,  this  very  progress 
depends  completely  on  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts — the  aims  and  objectives — to  de¬ 
termine  order  and  direction.  What 
then,  are  these  fundamentals  that  are 
so  precious  ?  What  are  the  basic  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  that  educators  strive  for 
— and  sometimes  temporarily  forget  ? 

In  1941  the  Education  Policies 
Commission  published  a  report  per¬ 


taining  specifically  to  the  education  of 
free  men  in  American  democracy.  It 
was  shown  that  the  free  man  posesses 
eight  loyalties  fundamental  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  Christian  principles.' 
These  are  as  commendable  as  the  seven 
cardinal  principles.*  In  fact,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
education  are  commendable.  Their 
weakness  comes  in  their  not  being  put 
into  practice. 

First  Aim  of  Education 

For  years  certain  educators  have 
‘strived  to  educate  the  profession  and 
the  public  alike  that  health  is  the  first 
aim  of  education.  The  first  objective 
of  the  health  or  physical  educator, 
therefore,  is  the  development  of  physi¬ 
cal  fitness,  that  capacity  for  activity 
to  do,  to  strive,  to  endure.  In  short, 
the  actual  degree  of  fitness  influences 
all  other  educational  aims.  When 
capacity  to  perform  is  limited,  even 


1  Education  Policies  Commission,  Policies  for  Education  tn  American  Democracy, 
(Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1946). 

2  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  Cardinal  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Secondary  Education  (Washington:  Bureau  of  Eiducation  Bulletin  No.  35,  1918). 
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service  to  other  people,  social  efficien¬ 
cy,  economic  efficiency,  and  cultural 
achievement  are  limited. 

What  American  schoolmen  need  to 
do  is  readjust  all  education  to  the  end 
that  boys  and  girls  will  become  worthy 
citizens  as  a  direct  result  of  primary 
aims,  followed  by  secondary  aims  and 
those  of  lesser  immediate  value. 
Every  school  board  member  and  kin¬ 
dergarten  teacher  should  know  that 
the  first  aim  of  education  is  sound 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  health. 
It  is  foremost  because  health  is  basic 
to  all  life — and  particularly  to  growth. 
With  this  there  should  be  little  doubt 
that  the  school’s  first  effort  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain,  and  to  scientific¬ 
ally  measure  and  adapt  all  progrrams 
in  keeping  with  the  first  aim.  Next 
in  priority  follows  the  unmistakably 
important  and  broad  secondary  aim  of 
social  efficiency. 

Physical  fitness,  therefore,  is  no 
mere  “desirable  outcome”  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity — it  is  basic  to  activity 
itself.  Because  health  and  physical 
fitness  are  placed  first,  it  in  no  way 
implies  that  social  fitness,  economic 
efficiency,  and  culture  are  not  also  im¬ 
portant.  Everyone  of  the  aims  are 
necessary  to  develop  the  whole  man  so 
that  he  possesses  the  capacity  to  do 
more  and  serve  most  in  a  Christian 
society. 

Not  a  Natural  Outcome 

By  placing  all  objectives  on  the 
same  level  of  importance,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  where  the  primary 
aim  is  guaranteed  the  necessary  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  Such  a  condition 
would  find  school  systems  going  back 
to  the  free  play  era  and  assuming 
health  to  be  a  natural  outcome.  In¬ 


creased  health  is  no  more  an  outcome 
of  physical  education  than  a  mathema¬ 
tical  mind  is  from  exposure  to  mathe¬ 
matics.  These  two  potentials  can  only 
be  realized  when  a  curriculum  is  con¬ 
structed  in  the  light  of  its  objectives. 

If  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  full  life,  th«i 
education  for  health  unquestionably 
becomes  the  fundamental  objective  of 
education,  and  activities  in  physical 
education,  health  education,  and  recre¬ 
ation  must  be  examined  and  re¬ 
examined  continually  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  contributing 
toward  the  realization  of  the  health 
objective. 

Singleness  of  Purpose 

The  basic  principle  implied  above 
is  that  teachers,  supervisors,  and  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  education  should 
strive  to  do  one  thing  well,  and  point 
out  clearly  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  going.  Perhaps  all  educators 
should  read  Abraham  Lincoln’s  letter 
to  Horace  Greeley  in  reply  to  that  in¬ 
fluential  editor’s  public  demand  that 
the  president  state  his  policy  concern¬ 
ing  slavery.  Meeting  the  issue  in  a 
clear  and  straight-forward  manner, 
Lincoln  stated  that  his  primary  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  save  the  Union.  No  one 
could  misunderstand  him. '  He  had  un¬ 
mistakable  direction  and  stood  firm. 
The  message  has  a  meaning  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  being  studied  by 
every  person  who  desires  to  become 
a  useful  teacher.  It  is  indeed  a  forth¬ 
right  statement  of  aim. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 
August  22,  1862 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the 
19th,  addressed  to  myself  through  the 
New  York  Tribune.  If  there  be  in  it  any 
statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which 
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I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now 
and  here,  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in 
it  any  interferences  which  I  may  believe 
to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and 
here,  argue  against  them.  If  there  be 
perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dicta¬ 
torial  tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an 
old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  “seem  to  be  pursuing,” 
as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any 
one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  have 
it  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  sooner  the  national  authority 
can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will 
be  “The  Union  as  it  was.”  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  un¬ 
less  they  could  at  the  same  time  save 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If 
there  1m  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is 
to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 


save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  free¬ 
ing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What 
I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race, 
I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the 
Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  1  shall  do  less  whenever 
I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  be¬ 
lieve  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to 
be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so 
fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  viewa. 
I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according 
to  my  view  of  official  duty,  and  I  intend 
no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  per¬ 
sonal  wish  that  all  men,  everywhere,  could 
be  free. 

Yours, 

A.  Lincoln 


Twenty-five  Major  Problems  of 

Physical  Education  Needing  Research 

By  LEONARD  A.  LARSON 
Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University, 

New  York,  New  York 


HYSICAL  education  is  still  in 
the  pioneer  stages  of  development. 
As  one  retreats  to  overview  the 
field  and  compares  the  review  with  the 
more  established  phases  of  education, 
this  conclusion  is  quite  evident.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  understand  why*a 
field  as  old  as  physical  education 
should  have  so  many  unsolved  basic 
problems.  Probably  some  of  the 
reasons  are  indicated  in  the  problem 
areas,  particularly  of  leadership,  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  administration. 

This  report  deals  with  the  citation 
of  some  basic  problems  which  need  to 
be  solved  in  the  various  phases  of  pro¬ 
fessional  activity.  Only  those  prob¬ 
lems  are  reported,  which,  according  to 
the  writer,  must  be  solved  before  we 
are  able  to  command  a  standing  which 
is  commensurate  with  the  educational 
potentials  of  this  field.  The  solution 
of  these  basic  problems  will  also 
accomplish  the  solution  of  many 
minor  ones  which  trouble  us.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  our  job  is 
immediately  concerned  with  proced¬ 
ures  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
in  this  report. 

Workers  in  physical  education  must 
perform  various  functions — in  whole 
or  in  part — in  order  to  adequately 
accomplish  their  tasks.  The  problems 
are  cited  according  to  these  functional 
areas.  They  are:  interpret  and  estab¬ 
lish  direction,  establish  community 


agencies  and  gain  social  auspices, 
measure  and  evaluate  program  out¬ 
comes,  administer,  keep  aware  of  de¬ 
velopments  and  trends  in  physical 
education,  and  become  a  member  of 
the  professional  group  of  physical  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  concerned  with  stand¬ 
ards  of  all  phases  of  activity. 

During  the  past  year  a  committee 
of  the  College  Physical  Educution 
Association  has  prepared  a  report  on 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  five  major 
problems  in  each  of  the  various  phases 
of  physical  education.  This  commit¬ 
tee  includes  some  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  specialists.  Because  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  common  not  only  to  the  col¬ 
lege  group  but  to  physical  education 
in  general,  the  major  source  is  found 
in  this  report. 

The  Problems  of  Interpretation 
and  Objectives 

1.  An  evaluation  of  the  philosophic 
cal  basis  of  physical  education. — To 
what  extent  do  the  basic  philosophies 
of  realism,  pragmatism,  and  idealism 
have  implications  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  ?  Probably  the  direction  for  this 
program  is  found  in  one  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  basic  philosophies  of  life. 
What  should  be  the  working  philos¬ 
ophy  of  physical  education  ?  This 
problem  has  not  been  solved. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  professional, 
institutional,  and  individual  philoso- 
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phies  and  objectives. — What  is  profea- 
sionallj  believed  to  be  desirable  direc¬ 
tion  and  outcomes  for  physical  educa¬ 
tion  may  not  correlate  with  directions 
established  by  institutions  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  Consideration  of  the  facts 
on  purposes  of  various  institutions 
and  also  individual  objectives  must  be 
given. 

3.  An  inierpretaiion  of  objectives 
for  the  individual  and  group. — There 
is  a  real  need  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  field  of  physical  education  for  the 
individual  who  participates  in  these 
activities  and  also  for  the  public.  Edu¬ 
cation  needs  public  support.  At  the 
present  time  this  support  is  largely 
lacking. 

Analysis  of  Community  Agencies 
and  Auspices 

4.  Community  analysis. — There 
are  some  communities  where,  physical 
education  is  not  available.  In  many 
communities  physical  education  is 
found  in  the  schools,  but  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  nonschool  groups.  How 
can  agencies  be  established,  or  func- 
ti(Ki8  assumed  for  existing  agencies,  li 
order  that  these  activities  can  be  made 
possible  for  all  r^ardless  of  age,  race, 
religion,  or  nationality. 

5.  The  correlation  of  functions  of 
community  agencies. — It  is  necessary 
that  various  agencies  in  a  community 
complement  each  other  rather  than  act 
in  competition.  In  what  manner  may 
this  end  be  accomplished  ?  The  com¬ 
munity  council  serves  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Is  this  the  solution  ?  If  so, 
how  can  the  organization  be  made  a 
part  of  all  communities? 

6.  The  adaptation  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  to  community  ncctfo.— Sufficient 
consideration  is  not  given  to  the 
unique  needs  of  a  community.  Leaders 


in  physical  education,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  seem  to  consider  the  program 
as  an  end  in  itself.  In  what  manner 
can  population  needs  of  a  community 
be  met  in  unique  community  settings 
with  infiuencing  social  factors  of  re¬ 
ligion,  race,  etc.,  and  environmental 
factors  of  climate,  topography,  etc., 
considered  ? 

7.  The  economic  basis  of  com¬ 
munity  organizations. — How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
values  of  physical  education  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  part  of  our  standard  of  living 
and  not  fluctuate  with  economic 
trends  ? 

The  Problems  of 
Measurement  and  Evaluation 

8.  An  identification  of  the  factors 
of  physical  education  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  techniques  for  their  measure¬ 
ment. — What  is  the  potential  worth  of 
physical  education  ?  What  are  the  ele¬ 
ments?  How  can  these  elements  be 
measured?  For  example,  to  what  de¬ 
gree  does  physical  education  have  so¬ 
cial  worth?  What  are  the  social  ele¬ 
ments  of  physical  education  and  how 
can  these  elements  be  measured  ? 
Some  techniques  have  been  devised, 
but  as  yet  a  great  need  exists  for  tests 
to  measure  organic  development, 
skills,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  social 
outcomes.  With  the  development  of 
valid  instruments  of  measurement  it 
will  also  become  possible  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  exercise,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  diet,  rest,  sleep,  drugs, 
smoking,  etc.,  on  the  human  organism. 
The  problems  of  the  physiological  in¬ 
fluence  due  to  exercise  and  personal 
habits  present  a  rich  and  needed  field 
for  research. 

9.  The  establishment  of  an  evaluor 
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tion  program. — Measurement  is  some¬ 
times  considered  to  be  concerned  with 
the  product  of  education,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  with  the  process.  In  physical 
education  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  latter.  The  process  of 
physical  education  is  concerned  with 
such  elements  as  leadership,  facilities, 
equipment,  etc. 

10.  The  program  of  measurement 
and  evaluation. — In  what  manner 
should  the  program  of  measurement 
and  evaluation  function  in  all  agencies 
performing  physical  education  ?  What 
constitutes  the  program  in  light  of 
such  influences  as  time,  leadership, 
equipment,  facilities,  etc.,  and  in 
terms  of  desired  outcomes? 

11.  The  use  of  measurement  and 
evaluation  results. — In  most  instances, 
the  results  of  measurement  and  evalua¬ 
tion  are  not  used  to  guide  the  student 
to  more  effective  achievement  of  de¬ 
sired  outcomes.  How  can  the  result 
of  the  program  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  potentials  of  physical  education  ? 

Research  in  Program 

12.  The  relative  worth  of  physical 
education  activities. — This  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  our  most  important  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  recc^ized  that  all  activi¬ 
ties  differ  in  modifying  the  human 
organism.  Yet,  little  is  known  as  to 
the  relative  differences.  For  example, 
it  is  noted  that  participants  in  wrestl¬ 
ing  develop  qualities  which  differ 
from  the  basketball  player.  In  order 
that  we.  can  best  achieve  our  desired 
outcomes,  through  proper  program 
planning,  the  problem  needs  to  be 
solved.  The  experimental  method 
must  be  followed  and  the  total  indi¬ 
vidual  considered.  This,  of  course, 
makes  the  problem  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  solve. 


13.  The  program  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation. — What  constitutes  the  program 
of  activities  for  the  various  grade 
levels  and  in  other  public  and  private 
institutions  ?  The  scientific  process  of 
selection,  evaluation,  and  adaptation 
of  activities  is  yet  to  be  achieved. 
This  problem  is  the  heart  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  work  and  yet  remains  large¬ 
ly  unsolved. 

14.  Standards  for  the  physical 
education  program. — The  graded  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education  has  not 
been  established  to  the  degree  that  de¬ 
sired  levels  of  accomplishment  in 
organic  development,  skills,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  adaptation  for  each  grade  in 
the  schools  has  been  defined.  Re¬ 
stated,  we  do  not  know,  at  present, 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Status  of  Leadership 

15.  Qualifications  of  professional 
leadership. — What  qualities  are  need¬ 
ed  for  successful  work  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  ?  The  problem  of  greatest  c<mi- 
cern  is  to  what  extent  do  the  various 
qualities  correlate  with  the  many  func¬ 
tions  of  the  field.  Are  the  qualities 
the  same  as  other  phases  of  education? 
For  example,  the  quality  of  enjoying 
work  with  people. 

16.  Selection  of  leaders  for  trainr 
ing. — Physical  education  has  a  real 
need  for  strong  professional  lcade^ 
ship.  How  can  we  recruit  leadership 
from  the  high  schools  who  have  the 
necessary  qualities?  In  what  way  can 
the  field  of  physical  education  attract 
strong  leaders? 

17.  Selection  of  leaders  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work. — In  what  way  is  it 
possible  to  get  the  right  person  on  the 
right  job  ?  The  present  correlation  be¬ 
tween  qualification  for  various  poei- 
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tions  in  physical  education  and  the 
selection  of  leadership  could  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved. 

Problems  of  Administration 

18.  The  financing  of  physical  edvr 
caiion. — The  problem  of  how  educa¬ 
tional  finance  might  be  improved  is  of 
major  significance.  Federal,  state, 
and  local  budgets  all  place  education 
as  a  minor  financial  obligation. 

19.  The  specialist  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation. — To  what  extent  should  we  en¬ 
courage  and  support  the  specialist  in 
physical  education  ?  What  constitutes 
the  degree  of  specialization  in  physical 
education  desirable  in  light  of  the  total 
objectives  of  the  field  ? 

20.  Facilities,  equipment,  and 
supplies  in  physical  education. — The 
problem  of  suflicient  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  is  acute.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  esteblish  the  needs 
according  to  desirable  program  levels. 
What  is  necessary  to  yield  optimum 
program  outcomes? 

Analysis  of  History  and  Trends 

21.  Publications. — The  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  research  constitutes  a  real  need. 
There  are  many  valuable  studies  com¬ 
pleted  each  year  which  are  not  pub¬ 
lished  or  recorded  in  indexes.  These 
materials  should  be  made  available. 
It  represents  one  way  of  improving 
professional  practice. 

22.  The  use  of  research  findings. 
— Interpretations  of  research  in  terms 
of  operations  in  physical  education  is 


needed.  It  is  necessary  that  pro¬ 
cedures  be  established  in  order  that 
nonresearch  individuals  can  put  into 
practice  findings  from,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  highly  technical  reports. 

Problems  in  the  Area  of 
Professions 

23.  Professional  training. — Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  over 
the  past  ten  years  in  professional 
training.  The  problem,  however,  is 
still  of  major  importance.  The  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  balance  of  material,  the 
length  of  training,  the  degree  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  etc.,  need  to  be  more  ade¬ 
quately  solved.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
closer  relationship  be  established  be¬ 
tween  training  and  the  functions  of 
physical  education. 

24.  Professional  organization. — 
Whether  we  are  a  profession  accord¬ 
ing  to  practices  of  some  well-estab¬ 
lished  professions  is  a  real  question. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  our 
professional  organization  on  a  hi^ 
level  of  operation  before  we  may  have 
the  benefits  that  come  from  such 
organization.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  importance  of  this 
problem. 

25.  Standards  for  certification  and 
accreditation. — It  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  standards  of  teacher  and 
leader  certification  and  institutional 
accrediting  on  a  level  which  approxi¬ 
mates  the  strength  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  before  great  strides  can  be  made. 
This  is  another  one  of  our  important 
problems. 


Physical  Education  for 

Military  Leadership 

By  LT.  COL.  F.  M.  GREENE 

Director  of  Physical  Educalion,  United  States  Military  Academy, 

West  Point,  New  York 


TSE  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point,  New  York, 
is  unique  among  collegiate  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  career  of  profes¬ 
sional  oflScer  in  our  army  and  air 
force.  Originally  conceived  by  Gen. 
Henry  Knox  and  firmly  established 
by  the  great  educator,  Col.  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  as  a  school  for  military  en¬ 
gineering,  it  was  the  earliest  technical 
school  in  the  country;  and  for  many 
years  was  the  only  source  of  trained 
engineers  for  the  development  of  the 
early  railways  and  other  great  public 
works  of  the  nation. 

Potential  for  Self-Development 

Throughout  a  century  and  a  half 
during  which  many  leaders  of  our 
armies  were  developed  the  curriculum 
has  remained  primarily  academic  at 
the  collegiate  level,  with  the  objective 
of  developing  men  of  character  with 
the  potential  to  develop  themselves  in¬ 
to  military  leaders.  For  various 
reasons  a  widespread  misconception 
has  evolved  that  West  Point  turns  out 
a  finished  product  for  the  profession. 
To  clarify  this  point  the  following  is 
quoted  from  the  Academy  Mission : 

The  mission  of  the  Military  Academy  is 
to  instruct  and  train  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
to  the  end  that  each  graduate  shall  have 
the  qualities  and  attributes  essential  to 
his  progressive  and  continued  development 
throughout  a  lifetime,  career  as  an  officer 
of  the  Regular  army. 


Physical  education,  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  training  for  the  potential 
ofiJcer,  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  academy  from 
the  earliest  days.  The  first  full  time 
physical  education  instructor  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  1814.  In  1826  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  the  report  of  the 
Congressional  Board  of  Visitors  re¬ 
flects  the  need  for  additional  facili¬ 
ties: 

In  the  next  place  your  committee  be- 
lives  that  a  building  is  wanted  for  gym- 
nastical  exercise  ...  A  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  physical  education  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  a  military  officer  than  to  anj 
other  person  but  is  not  yet  offered  at  this 
Academy. 

Finally  in  1838  the  building  space 
was  provided  exclusively  for  physical 
education  activities.  Thus  the  records 
emphasize  the  early  recognition  by 
academy  authorities  of  need  of  physi¬ 
cal  qualities  for  military  leadership. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  military 
leader  must  be  equal  to  any  physical 
effort  expected  of  the  men  he  trains 
and  leads  in  battle.  The  truth  of  the 
often  quoted  phrase  “A  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body”  has  been  attested 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  activity 
where  executive  or  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  are  a  pre-eminent  requirement. 

Function  of  Command 

Furthermore,  army  doctrine  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  physical  training  of 
troops  is  a  function  of  command  at  all 
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levels.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  re- 
gp<Mi8ibility  of  oflScers  to  lead  their 
own  men  in  physical  training;  hence 
every  oflScer  must  be  qualified  to  plan 
and  direct  this  phase  of  training. 

Lastly,  a  sound  body  only  retains 
its  elasticity  if  habits  of  physical 
activity  acquired  in  youth  are  retained 
in  later  years  when  occupational 
duties  of  a  sedentary  nature  fail  to 
allow  sufficient  activity  in  daily  life. 

These  specifications  resolve  them¬ 
selves  naturally  into  the  three-fold  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  in  accomplishing  its  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  the  over-all  mission  of 
the  Military  Academy,  that  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  future  officer  for  a  career  of 
military  physical  efficiency  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

Accomplishment  of  Aim 

This  aim  is  accomplished  through 
development  of  basic  physical  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength,  endurance,  agility, 
etc. ;  of  personal  skill  elements  of  run¬ 
ning,  jumping,  throwing,  etc. ;  and  of 
the  related  psychological,  emotional, 
and  social  characteristics  of  an  officer. 
Secondly,  each  cadet  is  given  a  broad 
sports  education  and  courses  in  instruc¬ 
tor  training,  command  voice  tech¬ 
niques,  appreciation  of  military  physi¬ 
cal  education,  and  the  administration 
of  adequate  military  physical  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  all  of  which  contribute 
to  the  development  of  professional  ele¬ 
ments  for  military  leadership.  Final¬ 
ly,  to  insure  a  physically  active  mili¬ 
tary  career  for  each  graduating  cadet 
the  authorities  give  each  cadet  a 
thorough  indoctrination  in  recreational 
sports  of  an  individual  nature,  follow¬ 
ing  which  he  may  perfect  himself  by 
attending  free  time  instruction  classes 
conducted  by  the  department. 

As  in  other  divisions  of  education, 


it  is  impractical  to  describe  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  major  objectives  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  in  terms  of  neat  lists 
of  courses  and  subcourses.  If  teach¬ 
ing  be  sound  every  course  contributes 
in  varying  degrees  to  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult.  Nevertheless,  major  emphasis 
can  be  ascribed  and  any  department 
that  fails  to  evaluate  its  curriculum  in 
terms  of  the  contributions  of  courses 
to  objectives  would  certainly  fail  of 
its  mission. 

Cadet  Conditioning 

Upon  arrival  of  an  entering  class 
on  the  first  of  J uly  each  year,  the  im¬ 
mediate  task  at  hand  is  to  bring  these 
new  cadets  to  a  stage  of  personal  phys¬ 
ical  condition  adequate  for  cadet  life. 
This  first  objective  is  predominant  in 
eighteen  morning  periods  of  condition¬ 
ing  exercises  and  twenty-five  after¬ 
noon  attendances  in  athletics  includ¬ 
ing  crew,  speedball,  softball,  swim¬ 
ming,  touch  football,  and  obstacle 
course.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
new  cadet  is  physically  ready  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  first  year  course,  includ¬ 
ing  twenty-four  classes  each  of  boxing, 
wrestling,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 
Each  class  opens  with  a  period  of 
heavy  conditioning  exercises,  follow¬ 
ing  which  the  subject  under  instruc¬ 
tion  is  conducted  with  great  vigor  cal¬ 
culated  to  build  bodily  strength,  co¬ 
ordination,  agility,  flexibility,  and 
other  basic  factors  of  physical  ability. 

The  second  year  the  same  empha¬ 
sis  on  fundamental  factors  is  contin¬ 
ued  in  courses  in  advanced  boxing,  un¬ 
armed  defense,  basketball,  or  swim¬ 
ming  for  those  unqualified  in  this 
activity.  After  the  second  year  the 
emphasis  is  in  instruction  shifts  to 
other  objectives,  but  the  vigor  of  the 
program  continues  with  little  abate¬ 
ment.  Marked  change  in  cadets’  phys- 
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ical  development  is  apparent  in  the 
first  two  years,  as  evidenced  by  aver¬ 
age  performances  in  annual  examina¬ 
tions  which  every  cadet  must  pass  to 
remain  proficient.  Not  the  least  of 
the  changes  observable  is  the  obvious 
gain  in  posture,  aggressiveness,  de¬ 
termination,  poise,  and  assurance, 
which  are  natural  outcomes  of  the 
sports  instruction  described  above  to¬ 
gether  with  the  competitive  experience 
gained  in  the  Intramural  Athletics 
Program  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

i  Professional  Objective 

The  professional  objective  is  some¬ 
times  oversimply  described  as  leader¬ 
ship  training.  This  phase  of  training 
is  implicit  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
cadet  as  well  as  in  physical  education 
situations.  It  is  taught  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  by  constant  precept  and 
example  of  senior  cadets  and  instnic- 
tors.  Every  cadet  is  expected  to  take 
charge  of  small  groups  when  detailed ; 
such  duty  involves  simple  command 
situations. 

Command  voice  techniques  are 
taught,  commencing  early  in  the  first 
year  including  methods  of  voice  pro¬ 
jection.  Instruction  during  the  third 
year  consists  almost  entirely  of  leader¬ 
ship  training.  In  this  year  all  cadets 
receive  a  course  in  the  conduct  of  con¬ 
ditioning  exercises  and  in  leadership 
of  mass  athletics  which  they  apply  the 
following  year  'in  instructor  assign¬ 
ments  during  the  training  of  the  new 
cadet  class.  They  also  receive  during 
the  third  year,  a  course  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  coaching  athletic  squads. 
The  experience  is  likewise  applied  in 
the  senior  year  when  they  coach,  con¬ 
duct,  and  referee  the  entire  intramural 
program.  Lastly  all  seniors  take  a  lec¬ 
ture  course  on  the  organization,  con¬ 


duct,  and  administration  of  athletics 
in  the  services. 

Most  physical  educators  will  agree 
that  long  range  values  from  physical 
education  are  seriously  depreciated 
unless  regular  habits  of  recreational 
activity  are  acquired.  Indeed,  the 
very  habit  may  be  vulnerable  unless 
the  graduate  has  previously  acquired 
an  aptitude  in,  and  a  liking  for,  spe¬ 
cific  sports  for  which  facilities  are 
available  in  later  life. 

With  this  recreational  sports  objec¬ 
tive  in  mind,  the  authorities  at  West 
Point  provide  a  course  of  ten  basic 
lessons  for  all  cadets  in  golf,  tennis, 
squash,  and  handball.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  as  early  in  the  course 
as  the  accomplishment  of  other  objec¬ 
tives  permits:  golf  and  tennis  in  the 
first  year,  squash  and  handball  in  the 
second.  Skiing  lessons  are  also  in¬ 
cluded,  weather  permitting.  Free  time 
use  of  the  extensive  sports  facilities  is 
encouraged,  and  voluntary  classes  are 
provided  during  free  afternoons  for 
cadets  who  have  become  interested  in 
following  through  with  any  sport. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  recreational 
sports  program  is  evidenced  by  a  great 
increase  in  use  of  facilities  since  its 
inception. 

Intramural  Athletic  Program 

The  Intramural  Athletic  Program 
contributes  fully  to  all  three  of  the 
departmental  objectives.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  program  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  in  scope,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  degree  of  participation.  Al¬ 
though  it  provides  recreation,  as  in 
other  colleges,  its  major  contribution 
lies  in  giving  every  cadet  a  broad  com¬ 
petitive  experience  in  a  wide  variety 
of  sports  and,  in  addition,  experience 
in  coaching,  officiating,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  athletic  activities. 
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Every  cadet  plays  each  season  as  a 
member  of  his  company  team  in  some 
sport,  unless  he  is  currently  on  an  in¬ 
tercollegiate  squad.  Substitutes  play 
at  least  five  minutes  in  each  game,  and 
each  is  eligible  for  an  intramural 
sport  during  only  one  season  while  at 
the  Academy.  During  his  academy 
career  a  cadet  therefore  has  a  season’s 
experience  in  approximately  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  sports  unless  he  spends  part  of 
his  time  on  intercollegiate  squads. 

During  the  four  seasons  of  partici¬ 
pation  eighteen  different  sports  are  in¬ 
cluded.  A  company  team  is  entered 
in  every  sport  and  the  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  held  to  the  absolute  possi¬ 
ble  minimum  so  that  every  cadet  can 
participate  to  the  maximum.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  football  squads  will  average 
about  eighteen  cadets. 

Although  experienced  instructors 
closely  supervise  each  sport  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  run  by  senior  cadets  who  are 
generally  quite  competent  for  their 
responsibilities.  The  experience  thus 
gained  serves  them  well  in  later  duties 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  services. 

Methods  of  Grading 

Grades  are  rendered  in  practically 
every  subject  in  the  388  hours  of  the 
physical  education  curriculum.  Since 
deficiency  is  cause  for  discharge,  it  is 
essential  that  grading  procedures  be 
sound  and  that  the  philosophy  of  grad¬ 
ing  be  supportable.  Every  grading 
device  used  in  the  program  is  designed 
to  measure  performance ;  i.e.  physical 
performance,  leadership  performance, 
etc.  Such  factors  as  relative  progress, 
effort,  and  attendance  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  pertinent  to  the  grade.  Attitude, 
which  is  reflected  elsewhere  in  the 
academy  grading  system,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  unless  it  is  reflected  in  per¬ 
formance. 


Numerous  different  grading  devices 
are  of  course  employed  including  sub¬ 
jective  ratings  by  instructors,  skill 
tests,  written  knowledge  tests,  objec¬ 
tive  performance  examinations,  and 
ratings  by  team  mates.  Each  separate 
device  is  subjected  to  constant  study 
and  is  used  only  when  its  adequacy  is 
established.  The  weight  assigned  a 
course  grade  is  approximated  general¬ 
ly  to  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to 
the  course,  and  a  grade  is  rendered 
for  about  each  six  hours  of  instruction. 

Final  Annual  Standing 

The  final  annual  standing  is  arrived 
at  by  a  combination  of  three  types  of 
consolidated  grades.  These  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  first,  the  grade  for  instructional 
class  achievement;  second,  the  grade 
in  competitive  athletic  achievement; 
third,  the  grade  resulting  from  tests 
measuring  such  elements  as  swim¬ 
ming,  cardiorespiratory  endurance, 
and  over-all  physical  performance. 

The  cadets  who  are  deficient  in  the 
final  grade  described  above  are  allowed 
a  period  of  one  month  to  prepare  for  a 
final  comprehensive  examination.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  every  facility  of  the 
department  is  available  to  them  in¬ 
cluding  special  classes  and  consulta¬ 
tive  advice  by  specialists.  If  a  cadet 
fails  the  final  examination,  he  is  either 
discharged  from  the  academy,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  retained  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  achieve  a  passing  grade  at  the 
close  of  the  next  semester. 

The  foregoing  description  may 
appear  cut  and  dried  and  lacking  in 
evidence  of  individuality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  treatment.  That  this  is  far 
from  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
staff  of  fifteen  full-time  physical  edu¬ 
cation  specialists  for  a  student  body 
of  twenty-five  hundred  cadets.  Special 
classes  are  operated  four  days  a  week 
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for  cadets  low  in  physical  performance  cial  class  during  scheduled  attendances 
ability,  for  backward  swimmers,  and  until  their  return  to  regular  classes  is 
for  those  presenting  postural  problems  authorized  by  the  reconditioning  spo¬ 
of  a  correctible  nature.  In  our  experi-  cialist.  None  are  relieved  from  at- 

ence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re-  tendance  at  reconditioning  unless 

quire  attendance  of  poor  swimmers  actually  hospitalized.  None  are  re- 

and  posture  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  turned  to  physical  activity  classes  un¬ 
better  results  accrue  from  voluntary  til  fully  recovered  or  until  full  range 

classes  for  physical  performance  cases,  of  motion  and  strength  of  the  injured 

All  these  classes  are  individualized  to  parts  have  been  restored.  This  pro- 

the  greatest  extent  permitted  by  avail-  gram  requires  the  closest  possible  liai- 

ability  of  instructor  personnel.  Every  son  with  the  medical  authorities  and 

case  is  analyzed  and  detailed  records  has  paid  real  dividends  since  its  in- 

of  progress  are  kept  and  discussed  fre-  ception. 

quently  with  each  individual.  Every  A  basic  philosophy  of  the  Depart- 
case  is  considered  as  an  individual  ment  of  Physical  Education  is  to  know 

problem  with  a  separate  prescription  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  to 

for  improvement  treat  him  individually  without  molly- 

In  such  a  vigorous  program  athletic  coddling  him  in  the  process.  The  per- 

injuries  must  receive  close  follow  up.  centage  of  cadets  in  whom  satisfactory 

Temporary  disability  due  to  injuries  improvement  cannot  be  achieved  is  re- 

or  to  illness  may  easily  cause  a  cadet  markably  small, 

to  fall  seriously  behind  his  class  phys-  Instniction  is  conducted  in  stand- 
ically  and  academically.  Further-  ardized  classes  under  highly  controlled 

more  re-injury  can  be  all  too  common  situations  as  in  other  academic  depart¬ 
following  convalescence.  To  reduce  ments;  the  application  of  instruction 

re-injury  and  shorten  convalescence  is  gained  through  highly  competitive 

we  have  found  a  program  of  recondi-  situations  in  the  athletic  program, 

tioning  highly  effective.  Every  cadet  Proficiency  is  also  required  as  in  other 

who  is  excused  from  physical  educa-  academic  departments,  insuring  that 

tion  classes  because  of  illness  or  in-  the  Department  of  Physical  P^diication 

jury  and  all  who  have  been  hospital-  is  accomplishing  its  share  in  the  over- 

ized  for  five  or  more  days  join  a  spe-  all  mission  of  the  Military  Academy. 


Select  Your  Physical  Educator 

With  Cate 


By  H.  HARRISON  CLARKE 
Director  of  Oraduate  Study,  Springfield  College, 
Springfield,  Massachusette 


SCHOOL  administrators  and 
boards  of  education  should  select 
their  physical  educators  with  care. 
This  may  seem  a  rather  trite  state¬ 
ment,  as  what  teacher  should  not  be  so 
selected.  However,  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  received  by  the  prospective  physi¬ 
cal  education  teacher  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  this  country  poses  a 
special  problem  for  employment  offi¬ 
cers. 

To  date,  there  is  no  sequence  of 
studies  in  this  field  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  standard.  Just  because  a  man 
or  woman  has  graduated  from  a  college 
or  university  with  a  major  in  physical 
education  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  or  she  is  adequately  prepared 
in  this  field  or  has  had  the  courses 
judged  desirable  and  necessary  by 
competent  leaders.  Teacher  training 
programs  vary  drastically  from  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution. 

Evaluation  Attempts 

In  the  past,  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  evaluate  professional 
curricula  and  to  establish  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  for  accrediting  institutions 
preparing  teachers  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  In  1913,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  advo¬ 


cated  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
committee  on  standards  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  physical  educators.'  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  World  War  I,  the 
American  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  [now  known  as  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation]  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
teacher  training.  This  committee  re¬ 
ported  in  1920,  but  action  did  not  re¬ 
sult  because  of  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  at  that  time  and  thereafter. 

Lack  of  Funds 

Again  in  1929,  another  committee 
from  the  same  association  reported 
curricula  of  139  institutions  preparing 
teachers  of  physical  education  in  the 
United  States.  Proposals  to  inspect 
institutions  where  teachers  were  being 
trained  and  to  prepare  an  accredited 
list  failed  because  of  insufficient  funds 
to  finance  institutional  inspections.* 

A  very  extensive  effort  to  prepare 
standards  and  to  establish  accredita¬ 
tion  in  physical  education  was  made 
in  the  1930’s  by  a  National  Study 
Committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  following  six  national 
associations :  American  Association 


1  Fred  E.  Leonard  and  George  B.  Affleck,  A  Guide  to  the  Hittory  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  (3rd  ed. ;  Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Febiger,  1947)  pp.  383*85. 

2  George  B.  Affleck,  “Progress  and  Plans  of  the  National  Committee  on  Teacher 
Training  in  Physical  Education,”  Proceedings  of  the  College  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  December  27-2S,  1934,  p.  146. 
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for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation ;  Society  of  State  Directors 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education; 
City  Administrative  Directors  So¬ 
ciety;  National  Association  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Physical  Education  for  Col¬ 
lege  Women ;  College  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  and  Department  of 
School  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Some  experimental  inspec¬ 
tions  of  training  programs  in  physical 
education  were  made,  but  the  accredit¬ 
ing  process  did  not  become  effective.* 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Re¬ 
creation  again  is  considering  stand¬ 
ards  of  training,  and  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  association  once  more 
has  been  appointed  to  prosecute  this 
problem.  Similar  action  has  been 
initiated  by  the  College  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Also,  as  this  arti¬ 
cle  was  written,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Athletic  Institute  would  finance 
an  extensive  workshop  conference  to 
bring  together  leaders  in  the  field  for 
intensive  consideration  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Adequate  Preparation 

Thus,  we  may  observe  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  physical  education  for  many 
years  has  been  concerned  with  the  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  teachers.  Con¬ 
scientious  attempts  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem :  studies  have  been  conducted, 
recommendations  to  appropriate  org^ 
anizations  have  been  made,  and  much 
serious  discussion  as  to  procedure  has 
been  had.  To  say  that  all  this  work 
has  been  lost  effort  would  be  false,  as 


the  results  have  contributed  to  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  at  many  teacher-training 
institutions  and  undoubtedly  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  decisions  of  state  educa¬ 
tion  departments  in  establishing  teach¬ 
er  certification  requirements  in  physi¬ 
cal  education. 

This  inability  to  adopt  minimum 
standards  and  to  establish  accredita¬ 
tion  procedures,  however,  constitutes 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  physical  education  personnel 
throughout  the  country.  Ill-prepared, 
understaffed,  and  “athletically-mind¬ 
ed”  institutions  may  inaugurate  and 
conduct  training  programs  with  total 
disregard  to  adequate  courses  of  study. 
The  problem  is  emphasized  at  this 
time  by  the  great  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  preparing  teachers 
and  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
majoring  in  this  field.  A  brief  review 
of  this  development  reveals  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  prepare 
teachers  of  physical  education  was 
made  during  the  Civil  War  by  Dio 
Lewis  at  his  Normal  Institute  for 
Physical  Education  in  Boston.  The 
first  courses  at  the  Institute  were  nine 
to  ten  weeks  long.  Other  schools  of  a 
similar  nature  were  opened  subse¬ 
quently.  Colleges  and  universities 
accepted  this  new  type  of  traning  first 
as  summer  courses,  with  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  leading  the  way  in  1887. 
Wellesley  College  for  women  and 
Springfield  College  for  men  early  in¬ 
cluded  professional  training  in  physi¬ 
cal  education  in  their  respective  cur¬ 
ricula.'*  The  first  state  normal  school 
to  provide  such  training  was  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan,  in  1894,  and  the  first 


3  National  Committee  Report  on  Standarda  (N.  P.  Neilson,  Chairman),  “National 
Study  of  Professional  Education  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,"  Rctcarch  Quarter¬ 
ly,  \I  (December,  1935),  48-66. 

4  Leonard  and  Affleck,  op.  eit.,  chap,  xxvii. 
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state  university  was  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1896.“ 

Early  Training  Schools 

Before  1910,  the  training  of  physi¬ 
cal  instructors  was  left  largely  to  pri¬ 
vate  normal  schools.  Due  to  passage 
of  state  laws  making  physical  educa¬ 
tion  compulsory  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  following  World 
War  I,  the  demand  for  men  and 
women  qualified  to  teach  in  this  field 
increased  tremendously.  As  a  result, 
college  after  college  inaugurated  train¬ 
ing  programs  to  meet  this  demand. 
The  numbers  were  as  follows:  in 
1918,  20  institutions;  in  1929,  139 
institutions;  and  in  1944,  295  institu¬ 
tions,  During  the  first  year  after 
World  War  II,  this  number  jumped 
to  361  institutions,  and  the  increase  is 
still  going  on  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  number  of  physical  educators 
in  the  United  States  has  also  shown 
a  great  increase.  In  1918,  there  were 
approximately  ten  thousand  men  and 
women  with  training  in  this  field;  in 
1932,  twenty  thousand ;  and  in  1947, 
sixty-five  thousand.  Reliable  esti¬ 
mates  are  that  this  number  will  in¬ 
crease  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  by  1960.® 

Responsibility  and  Deficiency 

The  fact  that  our  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  have  a 
tremendous  task  in  the  training  of 
physical  education  personnel,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  As  inti¬ 
mated,  too,  this  job  is  not  always 
being  well  done.  Although  competence 
of  an  institution  to  provide  adequate 
training  in  any  teaching  field  depends 


on  more  than  mere  courses  required  in 
its  major  sequence,  such  required 
courses  do  indicate,  at  least,  the  type 
of  training  attempted,  be  it  good  or 
bad.  Also,  the  omission  of  certain 
vital  courses  by  an  institution  may  be 
construed,  as  deficiencies  in  such  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
courses  a  physical  education  student 
may  take  depend  largely  on  the  in¬ 
stitution  he  attends.  At  some  colleges 
and  universities,  the  requirements  are 
very  demanding;  at  others,  they 
appear  quite  meager.  The  evidence 
provided  by  two  recent  studies  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mayo  Clinic  Transcripts. — As  phys¬ 
ical  education  is  one  of  the  fields  from 
which  candidates  are  approved  for 
training  as  physical  therapy  techni¬ 
cians,  Dr.  Earl  C.  Elkins^  analyzed 
144  transcripts  of  credits  of  graduates 
from  schools  of  physical  education.  Of 
this  number,  136  were  women  and 
eight  were  men.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  these  students  received  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  after  1940;  the  remainder 
had  obtained  the  degree  back  over  the 
years  to  1923.  Colleges  located  in 
twenty-three  states  and  Canada  were 
included  in  the  group.  The  largest 
number  of  students  came  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (17),  Pennsylvania  (16), 
Michigan  (15),  Minnesota  (13),  and 
Illinois  (10). 

Questionnaire  Study. — In  order  to 
obtain  an  up-to-date,  postwar  picture 
of  professional  training  in  physical 
education,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  361  institutions  known  to  be  offer¬ 
ing  undergraduate  work  in  this  field. 


5  C.  L.  Brownell,  “The  Present  Status  of  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
in  Physical  Education,”  Research  Quarterly,  III  (May,  1932),  109. 

6  Ben  W.  Miller,  Lecture  delivered  at  Springfield  College,  August  1,  1947. 

7  These  data  were  utilized  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Elkins  and  the  writer  for 
the  1947  annual  convention  of  the  American  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine. 
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Information  pertaining  only  to  courses 
actually  required  of  all  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  of  1946-47  was 
requested.  Replies  from  192  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  requirements  for  men 
were  received.  These  institutions 
were  located  in  forty-six  states  and 
provided  a  rather  wide  distribution  of 
practice  throughout  the  country. 

A  summary  of  the  significant  find¬ 
ings  disclosed  by  the  institutional 
questionnaires  and  the  Mayo  tran¬ 
scripts  is  as  follows: 

1.  Physical  sciences. — Courses  in 
the  physical  sciences  are  not  generally 
required  of  students  majoring  in  phys¬ 
ical  education,  although  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  elected  by  students  entering 
physical  therapy.  Thirty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  the  192  institutions  and  63 
percent  of  the  144  Mayo  transcripts 
listed  at  least  one  course  in  chemistry. 

2.  Biological  sciences. — Courses  in 
the  biological  sciences  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  universal  requirement  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  field,  as  they  were  listed 
on  nearly  all  of  the  questionnaires 
and  transcripts.  The  distribution  of 
these  courses  is  shown  in  Table  1.® 

Table  1 

BIOI^ICAL  SCIENCE  COURSES 
REQUIRED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
MAJORS  AS  REVEALED  BY 

MAYO  CLINIC  TRANSCRIPTS  AND 


POSTWAR  QUESTIONNAIRES 
Percentage 


Biological  Scienee 

Mago  Clinic 

Poatirar 

Coumcs 

Tran- 

Question¬ 

Required 

ecripta 

naire  a 

Anatomy 

92 

81 

Biology  or  Zoologj-  92 

77 

Physiology 

82 

76 

Kinesiology 

63 

69 

Physiology  of  Exercise  34 

34 

From  a  review  of  this  table,  it  will 

be  seen  that 

courses  in 

biology. 

anatomy  and  physiology  appear  on 


more  than  three-fourths  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts  and  are  required  by  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  institutions. 
Kinesiology  is  required  by  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  institution* 
and  appear  on  two-thirds  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts.  Due  to  the  basic  importance 
of  these  courses,  it  may  seem,  strange 
that  they  are  not  required  by  all  in¬ 
stitutions. 

In  both  studies,  physiology  of  exe^ 
cise  received  relatively  light  emphasis. 
It  was  listed  on  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  questionnaires  and  tran¬ 
scripts.  This  is  a  surprising  situation 
when  the  importance  attached  to  this 
subject  by  leaders  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  considered,  as  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  all  national  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

3.  Psychology. — At  least  one  course 
in  psychology  appeared  on  96  percent 
of  the  transcripts  and  was  required  by 
91  percent  of  the  institutions.  The 
courses  appearing  most  frequently 
were  general  psychology  (83  percent 
of  the  transcripts  and  63  percent  of 
the  questionnaires),  and  educational 
psychol(^  (57  percent  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts  and  75  percent  of  the  question¬ 
naires). 

4.  Hygiene. — A  course  in  personal 
hygiene  is  a  fairly  common  require¬ 
ment  among  the  192  institutions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  questionnaire  study;  79 
percent  make  it  mandatory.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  required  community  hy¬ 
giene,  and  a  few,  14  percent,  insisted 
on  a  course  in  mental  hygiene. 

5.  Technical  physical  education. — 
The  median  number  of  semester  hour* 
of  courses  in  technical  physical  educa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  institutions  an- 


8  Althouffh  usually  listed  as  physical  education  courses,  kinesioloffy  and  physioL 
ogy  of  exercise  are  included  with  the  biological  sciences  because  of  content  similari^< 
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flwering  the  questionnaire  was  thirty- 
four;  the  modal  number,  thirty-six. 
The  first  quartile  was  twenty-eight; 
and  the  third  quartile,  thirty-nine. 
The  courses  most  generally  required 
by  these  institutions  appear  in 
Table  2. 

Table  2 

TECHNICAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
COURSES  REQUIRED  BY  AT  LEAST 
25  PERCENT  OF  THE  192 
INSTITUTIONS 

In»titution9 


Courses  Required  Percentage 

Physical  education  and 

athletic  skills  100 

Org^anization  and  administration 
of  physical  education  88 

First  aid  69 

Organization  of  recreation  58 

Organization  of  health  57 

Corrective  physical  education  53 

Philosophy  and  principles  of 
physical  education  51 

Tests  and  measurements  in 
physical  education  49 

History  of  physical  education  44 

Physical  inspection  (diagnosis)  27 

Camp  leadership  25 


The  only  type  of  course  required  by 
all  the  institutions  was  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  athletic  skills.  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  the  institutions  re¬ 
quired  a  course  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  also  included  courses  in: 
first  aid,  organization  of  recreation, 
organization  of  health,  and  corrective 
physical  education. 

A  Negative  Analysis 

Expressing  these  facts  and  figures 
in  a  different  way,  which  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  the  following  tabulation  indicates 
the  proportion  of  institutions  answer¬ 
ing  the  questionnaire  that  do  not  re¬ 
quire  courses  in  certain  specific  sub¬ 
jects: 

Percentage 

Course  Not  Required 

Camp  leadership  75 

Physical  inspection  (diagnosis)  73 


Physiology  of  exercise  68 

History  of  physical  education  56 

Physical  science  52 

Tests  and  measurements  51 

I'hilosophy  and  principles  49 

Corrective  physical  education  47 

Administration  of  health  43 

Administration  of  recreation  42 

General  psychology  37 

Kinesiology  34 

First  aid  31 

Educational  psychology  25 

Physiology  21 

Personal  hygiene  20 

Anatomy  19 

Organization  and  administration 

of  physical  education  12 

Biologfy  9 


One  may  logically  question  why  all 
institutions  professing  to  train  physi¬ 
cal  education  personnel  should  not  re¬ 
quire  many  if  not  all  of  the  above  sub¬ 
jects.  This  article  does  not  intend  to 
analyze  completely  the  course  require¬ 
ments  for  a  major  in  this  field.  How¬ 
ever,  the  facts  presented  give  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  present  situation  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  tremendous  differences  in 
training  programs  that  exist. 

In  the  absence  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  and  accreditation  procedures  for 
the  training  of  physical  education  per¬ 
sonnel,  it  is  little  wonder  that  major 
programs  throughout  the  country  do 
not  present  a  substantial  basic  pattern 
of  study.  The  wonder,  perhaps,  is 
that  we  have  as  many  fine  curricula 
as  we  do.  The  institutional  standards 
of  some  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  certain 
leaders  in  the  field  have  resulted  in 
outstanding  programs  at  many  institu¬ 
tions. 

State  Requirements 

Probably,  too,  a  most  profound 
effect  on  raising  training  levels  for 
physical  education  personnel  in  this 
country  has  been  the  requirements 
adopted  by  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 
(Many  state  education  departments 
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also  approve  schools  from  which  they  study  pertaining  to  this  question  was 
will  accept  graduates).  Although  made  by  Blesh.^'  He  utilized  the  fob 
there  is  little  similarity  of  require-  lowing  three  factors  for  evaluation  of 
ments  in  different  states  (as  they  curriculum  content  in  this  field:  (1) 
range  from  one  in  Massachusetts  to  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  teach- 
thirty-six  semester  hours  of  physical  ers  in  each  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
education,  eighteen  semester  hours  of  (2)  study  of  the  physical  educati(M 
basic  sciences,  and  eighteen  semester  courses  of  study  appearing  in  the  1935 
hours  of  professional  education,  in  to  1940  catologues  of  seventy-five 
New  York),  the  general  influence  has  selected  schools  offering  major  pro- 
been  to  improve  training  of  physical  grams  in  this  field,  and  (3)  the 
education  teachers.  opinions  of  thirty-one  carefully  chosen 

For  example,  it  is  now  generally  experts  in  physical  education.  The 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements  following  training  program,  based 
for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  order  to  upon,  but  not  confined  to,  the  recom- 
teach.  In  1931,  only  nineteen  states  mendations  made  by  Blesh  may  be 
required  a  degree*;  prior  to  World  considered  desirable  in  accordance 
War  II,  this  number  had  reached  with  present  thought  and  practice 
forty-three  states,  only  five  accepted  (reference  to  the  usual  institutional 
less  than  a  degree  for  certification.*®  liberal  arts  of  general  education  re- 
Surely,  today,  we  recognize  the  bache-  quirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree 
loFs  degree  as  commonplace  and  to  be  Is  omitted) : 

expected  of  a  person  trained  in  physi-  Degree',  minimum  of  four 

cal  education,  as  well  as  in  other  teach-  y<'ars  of  study  and  preparation  at  the 
ing  fields.  In  fact,  the  physical  edu-  college  level  with  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
cator  with  the  master’s  is  no  longer  Foundation  sciences:  courses 

a  rarity,  and  the  number  of  doctorates  *»  general  biology,  human  anatomy, 
is  steudily  increasing.  human  physiology,  and  general  psy- 

chol<^y.  Other  specific  courses  in  this 
A  Desirable  Course  of  Study  considered  advisable  are  general 

The  final  question  to  be  considered  chemistry  and  general  physics, 
in  this  article  is:  What  constitutes  a  3.  Professional  education:  courses 
desirable  course  of  study  for  the  un-  in  history  of  education,  principles  of 
dergraduate  preparation  of  the  physi-  education,  educational  psychology, 
cal  educator?  The  answer  to  this  methods  of  teaching,  and  student 
question  will  give  school  administra-  teaching. 

tors  and  boards  of  education  a  guide  4.  Technical  Training:  courses  in 
for  evaluating  the  transcripts  of  pro-  kinesiology’,  physiology  of  exercise, 
spective  physical  educators  whom  they  tests  and  measurements  in  physical 
may  wish  to  employ.  education,  physical  examinations,  de 

The  most  recent  and  searching  velopmental  and  remedial  physical 

9  Laurence  E.  Morehouse  and  Oscar  Schaaf,  “Prerequisites  for  Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion  in  Physical  Education  in  the  U.  S.,”  Research  Qu<irterly,  XIII  (October,  19+2), 
286-98. 

10  T.  Erwin  Blesh,  “An  Analysis  of  the  Prewar  Certification  Requirements  for 
Teachers  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,"  Research  Quarterly,  XVIII  (March,  1947), 
54-61. 

11  T.  Erwin  Blesh,  “Evaluative  Criteria  in  Physical  Education,”  Research  Quarterly, 
XVII  (May,  1946),  114-26. 
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education,  normal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  nature  and  function  of  •play, 
athletic  training  and  first  aid,  school 
programs  in  physical  education,  recre¬ 
ation  leadership,  administration  of 
physical  education,  and  physical  skills 
and  coaching  techniques.  Under  this 
latter  heading  should  appear:  aqua¬ 
tics,  elementary  games,  team  sports, 
gymnastics,  tumbling,  dancing,  and 
individual  and  dual  sports. 

A  Well-trained  Physical  Educator 

The  well-trained  physical  educator 
must  have  a  thorough  grounding  in 


foundation  sciences,  must  understand 
the  learning  process  and  the  effective 
applications  of  his  modalities  to  the 
education  and  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  must  have  great  versatility 
in  teaching  the  many  activities  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram,  and  must  be  able  to  plan,  ad¬ 
minister,  and  supervise  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram  of  physical  education  and 
athletics.  It  should  be  said  to  school 
superintendents  and  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  men  and  women  so  trained 
are  available.  They  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  less. 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 


Beluibilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  By  Henry  H.  Kessler, 
M.  D.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1947.  xi  and  274  pages.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Kessler,  in  this  timely  and  broad 
study,  shows  how,  by  organized  and  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
vocational  powers  of  the  individual  can 
be  improved  to  the  point  where  he  can 
compete  with  equal  opportunity  with  the 
so-called  nonhandicapped.  Dr.  Kessler 
stresses  the  point  that  physical  handicap 
is  social  and  economic  rather  than  medi¬ 
cal  or  anthropologic.  The  thesis  that  pub¬ 
lic  prejudice  toward  the  disabled  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  constantly  emphasized. 

Dr.  Kessler  divides  his  book  into  four 
major  sections.  Part  I  considers  problems 
of  the  physically  handicapped  and  espe¬ 
cial  consideration  is  given  to  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  handicapped  people  and  their 
problems — the  crippled  child,  the  injured 


w’orker,  the  disabled  veteran,  and  the 
chronic  disabled.  Part  II  is  devoted  to 
principles  of  rehabilitation.  Such  topics 
as  physical  restoration,  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters,  vocational  guidance,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  and  selective  placement  are  explored. 
The  third  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  rehabilitation  in  practice.  Here  Dr. 
Kessler  discusses  the  mentally  and  emo¬ 
tionally  disabled,  the  orthopedic  patient, 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  medical  and 
surgical  invalids.  The  final  section  of  Dr. 
Kessler’s  text  investigates  and  evaluates 
a  national  program  in  rehabilitation,  in¬ 
volving  the  problems  of  legislation  and 
administration. 

Dr.  Kessler’s  book  fills  a  need  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  a  sound  and 
informative  volume  for  social  workers, 
therapists,  and  rehabilitation  practi¬ 
tioners  as  well  as  for  interested  lay  folk. 
— WiLLiAH  P.  Seabs,  New  York  Univeb- 
smr. 
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The  results  of  experience  with 
body  mechanics  prc^ams  in  the 
schools  during  the  past  five  de¬ 
cades  have  crystallized  during  the  past 
few  years  to  the  point  where  it  is  now 
clearly  evident  that  a  more  logical 
approach  should  be  made  in  this  area 
of  child  growth  and  development.  In 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  information 
gained  from  the  more  or  less  trial  and 
error  methods  of  organizing  and  con¬ 
ducting  posture  training  programs  in 
past  years,  more  recently  controlled 
programs  plus  the  reports  of  consider¬ 
able  experimentation  and  research  are 
helpful  in  determining  what  appears 
to  be  a  more  fruitful  approach  in  the 
future  in  both  the  prevention  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  faulty  body  mechanics. 

Strong  Emphasis 

Since  some  of  the  original  develop¬ 
ments  in  corrective  physical  education 
in  this  country  by  some  of  the  pioneers 
in  physical  education  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  strong  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  poor  posture. 
The  early  work  of  R.  Tait  McKenzie,* 
reported  in  his  book  entitled  Exercise 
in  Education  and  Medicine  which  was 
published  in  1909,  gave  added  impetus 
to  corrective  physical  education  in  the 
schools. 

Although  the  merits  and  values  of 
posture  training  programs  have  been 


strongly  emphasized  throughout  the 
years  since  the  original  impetus  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  field,  nevertheleai, 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  re¬ 
latively  small  number  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  participated  in  and 
profited  by  an  acceptable  posture  train¬ 
ing  program,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
the  emphasis  has  been  largely  in  the 
form  of  theory  and  lip  service 
rather  than  in  actual  practice  and  de¬ 
sirable  functioning  programs.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  schools  have  attempted  to 
maintain  and  conduct  a  posture  train¬ 
ing  program  in  all  of  its  ramificationa. 

Increasing  Interest 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  country  have 
attempted  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
conduct  a  posture  training  program 
even  though  strong  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  work  during  the  past 
few  decades,  there  seems  to  exist  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  on  the  part  of  most 
school  administrators  and  teachen 
that  something  should  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  correct  poor  posture  in  school 
children.  The  ever-growing  number 
of  school  administrators  and  teachen, 
particularly  elementary  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  classroom  teachers,  seeking 
information  and  guidance  pertaining 
to  posture  training  programs  is  indica^ 
tive  of  the  intense  interest  and  deep 


1  R.  Tail  McKenzie,  Exercise  In  Education  and  Medicine  (Philadelphia:  W.  E 
Saunders  Co.,  1909). 
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concern  of  these  groups  in  this  area  of 
child  growth  and  development. 

On  first  consideration  a  deplorable 
situation  seems  to  exist  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  decades  there  has  been 
at  least  fairly  general  agreement 
among  school  administrators,  teachers, 
and  others  in  the  belief  that  posture 
programs  are  both  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable,  yet  so  few  programs  have  been 
established  with  the  consequent  neglect 
of  millions  of  school  children.  After 
reflection  on  the  results  of  experience, 
experimentation,  and  research  which 
have  more  or  less  crystallized  during 
the  past  few  years,  however,  there  are 
many  factors  which  strongly  indicate 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  perhaps  foiv 
tunate  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
schools  have  not  attempted  to  conduct 
widespread  posture  training  prc^ams. 

Trial  and  Development 

The  past  few  decades  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  period  of  trial  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  body  mechanics. 
Naturally  and  expectedly  in  many  of 
those  schools  where  posture  training 
programs  have  been  attempted  there 
has  often  been  misunderstanding  and 
uncertainty  concerning  many  of  the 
procedures.  Because  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  these  programs  during  this 
developmental  period,  the  results  in 
terms  of  positive  and  desirable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  have  frequently  been 
highly  questionable.  Although  it  is 
often  pointed  out  that  definite  and 
positive  harm  both  physically,  social¬ 
ly,  and  emotionally  can  be  done  to 
many  school  children  through  school 
body  mechanics  programs  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  correction,  nevertheless,  in 
some  schools  where  proper  conditions 
have  existed  and  where  expert  and  in¬ 
telligent  guidance  have  been  available. 


gratifying  results  have  been  obtained. 

Because  many  of  the  usual  recom¬ 
mendations,  practices,  and  procedures 
have  either  been  changed  or  radically 
modified  on  the  basis  of  the  test  of 
time  and  progress  in  general  educa¬ 
tion,  it  seems  necessary  at  this  point 
to  review  and  reconsider  a  few  of  the 
phases  of  the  program  which  have  a 
bearing  on  and  materially  influence 
future  practices  in  this  area. 

Static  Positions 

The  traditional  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing  posture  are  based  largely  on  static 
positions.  That  is,  the  usual  concept 
of  good  or  bad  posture  has  been  limit¬ 
ed  largely  to  the  positions  of  the  body 
while  sitting  or  standing.  Children 
are  expected  to  conform  to  a  single 
and  rigid  pattern  in  sitting  and  stand¬ 
ing  to  be  considered  as  having  excel¬ 
lent  posture.  This  concept  of  posture 
is  untenable  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  children  vary  so  greatly  in 
body  type  and  anatomical  structure 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  same  single  pattern  and 
assume  exactly  the  same  positions  in 
order  to  have  good  posture.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  stiff,  rigid,  and  exact¬ 
ing  upright  posture  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  correct  posture  is 
not  the  correct  posture  for  all  children. 
The  assuming  of  artificial  positions  in 
order  to  conform  to  a  single  posture 
pattern  may  place  strain  on  bones, 
ligaments,  and  muscles  which  results 
in  tension  and  fatigue. 

Second,  dynamic  posture  is  of  equal 
or  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than 
static  posture  particularly  so  far  as 
the  school  child  is  concerned.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  child 
spends  comparatively  little  time  in 
static  postural  positions.  Children 
are  in  action  most  of  the  time.  Under 
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normal  circumstances  they  do  not  sit 
or  stand  idly  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time.  Even  in  sleep  body 
positions  are  changed  frequently.  Ob¬ 
servation  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  classroom  shows  that  even 
while  reading  or  writing  at  their  desks 
they  do  not  maintain  static  positions 
for  more  than  very  short  periods  of 
time.  They  are  continually  twisting, 
turning  and  changing  positions. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for 
years  that  there  are  many  causes  of 
and  conditions  that  bring  about  poor 
posture  which  renders  it  in  many  ways 
a  symptom  of  something  wrong  in  the 
child  or  his  regime,  yet  many  correc¬ 
tive  programs  have  been  conducted  in 
the  schools  in  which  the  underlying 
causes  of  poor  posture  were  almost 
completely  ignored.  The  attempts  to 
prevent  and  correct  poor  posture  in 
these  programs  were  through  the  use 
of  supposedly  preventive  and  correc¬ 
tive  exercises  with  but  little  attention 
given  to  preventing  or  correcting  the 
possible  underlying  causes. 

Causes  of  Poor  Posture 

Some  of  the  things  which  may  cause 
or  bring  about  poor  posture  in  school 
children  are:  a  rigid  and  inflexible 
total  school  organization  which  results 
in  tension  and  fatigue;  mental 
fatigue;  strained  teacher-pupil  rela¬ 
tionships;  sitting  long  and  extended 
periods  without  change  of  activity; 
unsatisfactory  home  or  school  life  re¬ 
sulting  in  conflicts  and  emotional  dis¬ 
turbances;  poor  general  health; 
fatigue ;  malnutrition ;  repeated  and 
long-continued  upper  respiratory  in¬ 
fections;  lack  of  sufficient  sleep  and 
rest  resulting  in  overfatigue;  poorly 
fitting  clothing  which  press  or  pull 
the  bones  out  of  place  thus  forcing  the 
child  into  unnatural  positions;  sitting 


in  chairs  for  extended  periods  which 
are  too  large  to  give  support  to  the 
back  and  feet;  insufficient  outdoor 
activity ;  unbalanced  diet ;  impaired 
vision  and  hearing  which  tend  to  cause 
the  child  to  lean  forward  or  sideways 
in  an  effort  to  see  or  hear  better; 
sleeping  in  a  sagging  bed  or  on  a  mat¬ 
tress  that  is  too  soft;  osteochondritis 
of  the  vertebrae;  tuberculosis  of  the 
bones  and  joints;  deformities  such  as 
those  caused  by  rickets  and  infantile 
paralysis;  poorly  constructed  and  ad¬ 
justed  school  seats  and  desks;  fatigue 
as  a  result  of  recent  illness;  obesity; 
asthma ;  heart  disease ;  deformities  of 
the  spine;  long^ontinued  tonsil  infec¬ 
tions;  and  emotional  instability. 

Widespread  Fallacy 

Consideration  of  the  many  condi¬ 
tions  that  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
poor  posture  reveals  at  once  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  attempting  to  prevent  or  cor¬ 
rect  poor  posture  with  exercise  of  any 
type  without  first  giving  attention  to 
the  possible  causes  and  their  removal. 
For  example,  malnourishment  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  poor  posture  in  chil¬ 
dren.  The  factors  that  cause  a  child 
to  be  malnourished  also  produce  gen¬ 
eral  lowering  of  muscular  strength 
which  may  result  in  poor  posture. 
The  child  does  not  have  strength 
enough  to  maintain  good  posture  in 
the  upright  position.  Are  preventive 
and  corrective  exercises  recommended 
in  this  case  ? 

Certainly  it  is  clearly  perceptible 
that  the  proper  approach  in  this  case 
is  to  correct  the  malnutrition  so  that 
the  child  will  have  general  muscular 
strength  enough  to  maintain  good  pos¬ 
ture.  Corrective  exercises  before  the 
child  has  regained  his  strength  may 
be  more  harmful  than  helpful  as  they 
are  liable  to  cause  overfatigue  in  the 
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child.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  rest 
in  this  case  would  be  more  helpful 
than  any  type  of  moderate  or  strenu¬ 
ous  activity.  After  the  child’s  mal- 
nourishment  is  corrected  there  may 
not  be  a  need  for  corrective  exercises. 
Rather,  a  well-rounded  program  of 
less  formal  activities  may  be  more 
helpful  and  more  desirable  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  social 
and  emotional  development  of  the 
child. 

Another  questionable  practice  found 
in  some  schools  is  that  of  attempting 
to  prevent  or  correct  poor  posture  of 
all  of  the  students  in  a  school  by  the 
use  of  special  preventive  or  corrective 
exercise.  This  practice  is  based  large¬ 
ly  on  the  previously  mentioned  fallacy 
that  all  students  should  conform  to  the 
same  single  static  pattern.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  so  great  that  some  cor¬ 
rective  specialists  have  advised  that  all 
students  need  correction  in  posture 
through  the  use  of  localized  formal  ex¬ 
ercises.  When  this  procedure  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  school  programs  it  is 
usually  done  blindly  with  but  little, 
if  any,  thought  or  consideration  of 
cause  or  effect. 

Harm  of  Formal  Exercises 

Although  some  harm  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  even  for  the  normal  student  as  a 
result  of  this  practice,  great  harm  may 
be  done  to  those  students  who  have  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  fixed  or  structural  and 
other  types  of  serious  orthopedic  de¬ 
fects.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to 
the  physical  harm  that  may  result 
from  requiring  all  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  formal  preventive  and  correc¬ 
tive  exercises,  the  practice  may  be¬ 
come  so  distasteful,  tiresome,  and 
boresome  to  some  of  the  children  that 
it  retards  and  hinders  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  development. 


Corrective  specialists,  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teachers,  and  health  specialists 
have  for  many  years  recommended 
that  pupils  with  postural  defects  be 
assigned  to  special  corrective  classes. 
Experience  with  corrective  classes  in 
the  typical  school  situation  as  well  as 
in  school  circumstances  approaching 
the  ideal,  indicates  that  for  a  number 
of  reasons  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
show  objectively  that  good  results  can 
be  obtained. 

Effect  on  Pupils 

First,  many  pupils  resent  being 
segregated  from  the  normal  group  as 
it  tends  to  make  them  conspicuous  and 
affects  their  normal,  natural  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  pupils.  Second,  for¬ 
mal  corrective  exercise  may  become 
extremely  tiresome  and  boresome 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  children 
performing  them  in  a  perfunctory 
manner  without  benefit  of  any  kind. 
Third,  many  pupils  resent  being 
placed  in  corrective  classes  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  emotional  reactions 
are  unfavorable  and  unsatisfactory. 
Fourth,  social  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  are  hindered  and  retarded. 
Fifth,  improper  corrective  exercises 
may  physically  harm  pupils,  especial¬ 
ly  those  who  have  types  of  defects 
which  should  be  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  an  orthopedic  specialist 
rather  than  in  a  corrective  class. 
Sixth,  corrective  classes  cause  some 
children  to  become  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems.  Seventh,  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  in  most  cases  to  measure  re¬ 
sults  objectively  enough  to  show  be¬ 
yond  question  of  doubt  that  physical 
improvement  accrues  best  by  using 
formal  corrective  exercises.  Eighth, 
pupils  do  not  like  to  be  taken  from 
their  r^ular  physical  education 
classes  for  corrective  exercises.  This 
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Ib  particularly  true  in  those  schools 
where  the  regular  physical  education 
program  is  such  that  the  pupils  enjoy 
participation.  It  is  readily  under¬ 
standable  that  most  pupils  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  period  of  swimming,  basketball, 
or  softball  to  a  period  of  rigid  and 
formal  corrective  exercises. 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  it 
now  seems  certain  that  the  more  or 
less  indiscriminate  assigning  of  pupils 
to  corrective  classes,  which  has  been 
the  rule  more  than  the  exception  in 
past  years,  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
public  schools.  This  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  imply  that  formal  cor¬ 
rective  exercises  are  valueless  in  cor¬ 
recting  or  alleviating  poor  posture. 
Corrective  exercises  administered  un¬ 
der  the  proper  circumstances  may  be 
helpful  in  some  cases. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  the 
proper  circumstances  and  medium  for 
the  correction  of  poor  body  mechanics, 
particularly  of  a  structural  or  fixed 
nature,  does  not  exist  at  the  present 
time  in  a  great  majority  of  the  public 
schools.  A  majority  of  pupils  with 
functionally  poor  posture  should  not 
be  placed  in  corrective  classes.  Segre¬ 
gation  from  the  group  for  extended 
periods  of  time  because  of  physical 
impairment  of  any  kind  should  be 
done  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  case  of 
crippled  children  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  segregate  them  from  the 
group  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
handicaps. 

The  Modern  Approach 

The  modern  approach  to  posture 
training  must  be  markedly  different 
from  that  of  the  past  if  optimum  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained.  New  and 
strong  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
certain  desirable  procedures  and  less 
emphasis  on  many  of  the  questionable 


methods  and  practices  of  the  past 
Both  teachers  and  specialists  should 
abandon  the  practice  of  proceeding 
with  corrective  exercise  programs 
without  first  determining  and  correct* 
ing  underlying  causes  of  poor  posture 
which  often  bear  no  relationshij)  to 
exercise.  Less  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  corrective  exercise 
phase  with  more  emphasis  on  finding 
ways  and  means  of  determining  and 
removing  causes  and  contributing 
causes  of  poor  posture. 

Complete  Medical  Examination 

One  of  the  most  important  begin¬ 
ning  steps  in  initiating  a  posture 
training  program  is  that  of  securing 
complete  medical  examinations  of 
the  students.  Teachers  can  usually 
readily  determine,  through  testa 
and  repeated  day-by-day  observation, 
whether  a  child  has  habitually  poor 
posture,  but  seldom  can  they  satisfac¬ 
torily  determine  the  underlying  cause 
or  causes  of  the  poor  posture.  Com¬ 
plete  medical  examinations  are  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  is  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conduct  an  optimum  posture 
program  without  them,  largely  because 
many  of  the  causes  and  contributing 
causes  of  poor  posture  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  appraised  other  than  by 
a  physician. 

Likewise,  neither  can  the  physician, 
in  many  cases,  determine  the  exact 
cause  or  all  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  poor  posture  during  the  course  of  a 
single  medical  examination.  It  re 
quires  the  assistance  of  teachers, 
nurses,  physicians,  and  others  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  child  to  final¬ 
ly  discover  and  determine  the  cause  or 
contributory  causes  of  poor  posture. 
In  some  cases,  the  physician  giving 
the  medical  examination  may  be  able 
to  determine  the  cause  of  poor  posture 
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very  readily.  In  other  cases,  such  as 
for  example,  if  the  child’s  poor  posture 
is  caused  by  poor  hygienic  habits  plus 
^motional  conflicts,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  physician  can  accurately  de¬ 
termine  the  causes  in  the  short  time 
given  to  a  medical  examination. 

Although  it  requires  the  assistance 
of  teachers,  nurses,  and  others  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  child  to 
assist  in  finally  determining  all  factors 
involved  in  causing  poor  posture, 
nevertheless,  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  previously,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
specialists  in  correctives  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  work  of  the  physician. 
It  must  be  a  highly  coK)perative  pro¬ 
cess  between  all  teachers  and  health 
specialists  concerned  if  the  causes  and 
contributing  causes  of  the  poor  posture 
are  to  be  determined  most  eflSciently 
and  effectively. 

Preliminary  Plans 

Plans  should  be  made  previous  to 
the  giving  of  medical  examinations  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  discover  the  causes  of  poor 
posture  in  the  children  during  the 
course  of  the  examination.  The  phy¬ 
sician  should  keep  in  mind  during  the 
examination  that  he  is  expected  to  re¬ 
cord  his  opinion  as  to  the  possible 
causes  or  contributory  causes  of  poor 
posture  in  a  child.  Therefore,  it  is 
likely  to  be  extremely  helpful  to  the^ 
physician  if  he  has  some  advance  in¬ 
formation  concerning  those  children 
whom  the  teachers  consider  to  have 
poor  posture,  for,  as  it  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  previously,  the  physician  can¬ 
not  in  every  case  discover  in  the  short 
period  of  time  given  to  the  medical 
examination  every  child  that  has  poor 
functional  posture. 

It  is  a  recommended  procedure  that 
teachers  and  specialists  study  the  chil¬ 
dren  over  a  considerable  period  of 


time  previous  to  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  and  have  the  records  ready  for 
the  physician  concerning  the  posture 
of  each  child.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  physician  have  a  fair¬ 
ly  complete  written  record  of  the 
posture  of  those  children  whom  the 
teachers  and  specialists  consider  to 
have  habitually  poor  posture.  The  re¬ 
cords  prepared  for  the  physician  by 
teachers  and  nurses  should  include 
those  things  which  they  have  discov¬ 
ered  concerning  the  child  which  may 
be  causing  or  contributing  to  his  poor 
posture. 

Elimination  of  Causes 

After  the  physician  has  completed 
the  medical  examinations  and  record¬ 
ed  on  the  medical  record  form  what 
he  considers  to  be  causes  or  possible 
contributing  causes  of  poor  posture, 
the  next  important  step  is  to  carefully 
study  and  analyze  the  completed  rec¬ 
ords.  Teachers,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  others  should  participate  in  this 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  some  con¬ 
tributing  causes  are  not  missed.  It  is 
suggested  that  study  and  analysis  of 
the  records  be  done  in  group  confer¬ 
ences  and  meetings  with  teachers, 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  present. 

After  the  records  have  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  analyzed  the  next 
important  step  is  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  removing  the  possible  causes 
and  contributing  causes.  In  some 
cases  the  possible  causes  can  be  re¬ 
moved  or  remedied  with  comparative 
ease.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  more 
difficult.  Frequently,  removal  of  the 
cause  may  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  For  example,  a  child 
who  is  badly  malnourished  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  completely  recover  in  a  short 
period  of  time  even  though  the  proper 
diet  is  provided  and  other  factors  are 
controlled  which  will  finally  assure 
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his  optimum  nutritional  status.  Or,  a 
child  with  a  tonsil  infection  of  long¬ 
standing  duration  may  not  completely 
recover  for  some  time  after  correction. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  place  these  children  in  cor¬ 
rective  classes  of  any  type  until  such 
time  as  they  have  fully  recovered 
from  the  original  causes  of  the  poor 
posture.  If  then  there  is  a  need  for 
any  type  of  corrective  work  the  deci¬ 
sion  can  be  made  far  more  intelligent¬ 
ly.  However,  in  most  cases  of  this 
kind,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  that 
rather  than  corrective  exercises  after 
recovery  the  child  can  profit  more 
from  a  well-rounded  program  of  phys¬ 
ical  activities. 

Regular  Class  Activities 

As  a  result  of  the  medical  examina¬ 
tions  and  the  previous  study  and 
attention  of  teachers  and  specialists 
there  are  likely  to  be  many  children 
discovered  with  mild,  functional  poor 
posture.  Ordinarily,  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  poor  posture  are  of  this 
type.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
desirable  to  permit  these  children  to 
continue  their  regular  physical  educa¬ 
tion  class  activities  during  the  time 
when  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove 
any  factors  which  may  be  causing  or 
perhaps  contributing  to  the  poor  func¬ 
tional  posture.  Corrective  class  work 
and  corrective  exercises  are  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  these  children.  Rather, 
the  regular  class  activities  should  be 
adapted  to  each  particular  case.  These 
pupils  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  normal  group  rather  than  be 
segregated. 

The  comparatively  few  children 
found  to  have  fixed  or  structural 
defects  and  those  who  are  crippled  as 
a  result  of  various  orthopedic  defects 
may  need  to  be  segregated  from  the 
group  for  special  work.  In  every 


case,  however,  it  is  far  better  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  adapt  sports  and  regular 
physical  education  activities  for  these 
children  if  at  all  possible.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  found  advisable  to 
arrange  for  some  of  these  children  to 
be  cared  for  outside  of  school,  particu¬ 
larly  if  special  corrective  work  is 
necessary.  In  any  case  this  group 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
orthopedic  specialist.  At  least  any 
activities  or  exercises  in  cases  of  severe 
orthopedic  defects  should  be  on  the 
advice  of  an  orthopedic  specialist. 

Some  children  are  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  who  have  functionally  poor 
posture,  yet  they  seem  to  be  free  from 
defects  and  are  apparently  in  the  best 
of  both  mental  and  physical  health. 
In  these  few  cases  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  even  a  contributing 
cause  to  the  poor  posture.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  due  to  im¬ 
proper  habits  of  sitting,  standing,  and 
walking.  Or,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
particular  types  of  activities  partici¬ 
pated  in. 

Special  Cases 

For  example,  many  boys  in  junior 
and  senior  high  school  develop  poor 
posture  as  a  result  of  continued  peri¬ 
ods  of  overfatigue  caused  by  improper 
supervision  and  control  of  activities 
such  as  interscholastic  basketball.  Al¬ 
so  there  are  likely  to  be  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  school  who  continue  to 
have  poor  functional  posture  even 
after  all  of  the  causes  or  contributing 
causes  are  corrected  and  removed. 
Even  with  these  cases  it  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable  to  place  them  in  corrective 
classes  or  to  give  them  corrective  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  school.  Again,  more 
effective  results  are  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  properly  adapting  sports 
and  other  types  of  activities  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  fundamentals  of  activ- 
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ity  such  as  rhythms,  informal  appara¬ 
tus  work,  swimming,  and  wrestling 
are  readily  and  easily  adapted  to  in¬ 
dividual  postural  needs. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
establishing  the  most  acceptable  pos¬ 
ture  training  programs  in  the  schools 
is  in  obtaining  complete  medical  ex¬ 
aminations  of  all  of  the  children.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
getting  complete  medical  examina¬ 
tions  of  all  school  children  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  them  for  a  majority  of  the 
school  children  at  this  time,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  most  acceptable  posture  training 
program  cannot,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  established  without  them. 

A  Substitute  Program 

The  question  frequently  arises  with 
teachers,  administrators,  and  special¬ 
ists  in  those  schools  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  complete  medical  ex¬ 
aminations  of  all  school  children  as 
to  how  they  can  proceed  with  a  posture 
training  program  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Naturally,  any  procedure 
used  must  be  considered  more  or  less 
makeshift.  The  exact  way  to  proceed 
in  this  case  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  individual  school  situ¬ 
ation  and  greatly  depending  upon 
facilities,  equipment,  and  available 
staff. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  medical 
examinations,  teachers  and  nurses  can 
proceed  by  studying  and  recording  all 
of  the  possible  causes  they  can  dis¬ 
cover  for  those  children  who  exhibit 
poor  posture.  From  this  point  they 
can  proceed  to  remove  those  causes  or 
contributing  causes  which  they  are 
certain  exist  in  the  life  of  the  child 
so  far  as  it  is  a  factor  which  does  not 
require  definite  medical  attention. 
For  example,  if  a  child  has  poor 


posture  and  it  is  evident  to  teachers 
and  specialists  that  he  is  continually 
overfatigued  as  a  result  of  insufficient 
rest  and  sleep  and  that  he  is  also  emo¬ 
tionally  upset,  then  teachers  and 
nurses  can  attempt  to  remove  and  cor¬ 
rect  these  irregularities  and  thereby 
lay  the  basis  for  the  correction  of  the 
poor  posture  at  least  to  the  extent  in 
which  the  fatigue  and  emotional  con¬ 
ditions  are  causing  or  contributing  to 
the  poor  posture.  However,  if  that 
same  child  turns  out  to  have  a  long- 
continued  tonsil  infection,  then  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  teacher  and 
nurse  to  correct  this  cause  or  contri¬ 
buting  cause  of  the  poor  posture. 

It  is  usually  possible  in  any  com¬ 
munity  for  teachers,  nurses,  and 
school  administrators  to  find  ways  of 
getting  at  least  a  few  of  the  children 
examined  by  a  physician.  For  those 
children  who  have  extremely  poor 
posture  and  in  which  the  teachers  and 
nurses  have  attempted  to  remove  the 
possible  causes  or  contributing  causes 
which  they  have  discovered,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  various  ways 
for  this  small  group  to  have  complete 
medical  examinations. 

A  Recommended  Beginning 

It  is  recommended  in  those  schools 
where  a  posture  program  is  not  now 
in  operation  that  they  begin  with  a 
small  group  of  students  who  have  ex¬ 
hibited  poor  posture  over  a  period  of 
time.  Following  up  with  this  group 
and  in  some  way  securing  complete 
medical  examinations  on  them  can 
give  the  teachers  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  problem.  As  time  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  program  can  be  expanded 
to  include  more  and  more  students  in 
the  school. 

Education  concerning  posture  is  an 
important  part  of  the  body  mechanics 
program.  The  educational  program 
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should  begin  in  the  schools  as  early 
as  kindergarten  age  and  continue 
throughout  the  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  school.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
posture  training  program  that  should 
reach  all  children  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  poor  posture  habits. 
The  posture  education  program  can 
be  expanded  with  profit  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  schools  at  the  present 
time. 

Dynamic  Posture 

The  main  part  of  posture  education 
in  the  past  dealt  largely  with  the 
static  phases  of  body  mechanics.  The 
education  program  should  be  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  dynamic  as  well  as 
static  posture.  Dynamic  posture  in¬ 
volves  the  correct  mechanical  use  of 
the  body  in  practically  all  physical 
activities  and  body  movements.  For 
example,  the  proper  mechanical  use 
of  the  body  in  walking,  running, 
throwing,  climbing,  jumping,  and  the 
like  involves  education  in  dynamic 
posture. 

In  addition  to  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  posture  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school  there  is  a  need  for 
special  and  individual  education  for 
those  pupils  who  definitely  have  poor 
posture.  Teachers,  nurses,  and  physi¬ 
cians  can  acquaint  the  child  with  poor 
posture  relative  to  his  own  particular 
diflSculty  and  the  procedures  involved 
in  bringing  about  improvement. 

Many  children  do  not  know  how  to 
assume  even  good  static  posture.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  are  often  unable  to 
recognize  good  posture  positions  in 
others.  When  asked  to  assume  and 
demonstrate  good  static  posture  such 
as  in  standing  or  sitting,  many  chil¬ 
dren  place  themselves  in  unnatural 
and  strained  positions  which  they  are 
unable  to  maintain.  Charts  of  good 
posture  may  be  used  to  demonstrate 


excellent,  good,  poor,  and  bad  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  classroom  teachers  are  largely 
responsible  for  conducting  the  posture 
education  programs  in  most  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  They  can  include 
posture  education  as  a  part  of  the 
health  instruction  program.  Posters, 
charts,  motion  pictures,  and  various 
other  types  of  audio-visual  aids  may 
be  used  in  educating  the  child  in 
posture. 

The  classroom  teachers  also  are 
largely  responsible  for  individualized 
education  for  those  children  who  have 
poor  posture.  In  many  cases  these 
children  will  need  to  have  special  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  cases  which  is  not  logical  or 
necessary  to  give  to  the  large  group 
of  children.  Visitations  to  the  home 
of  those  children  who  have  poor 
posture  to  elicit  the  support  of  the 
parents  may  be  helpful.  Also,  contact 
with  the  home  through  various  other 
means  may  be  helpful.  Parent- 
teacher  associations  may  be  helpful  in 
carrying  out  a  posture  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Information  concerning  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  posture  to  general  health, 
nutrition,  fatigue,  rest,  sleep,  infec¬ 
tion,  diet,  disease,  sight,  hearing, 
clothing,  and  exercise  may  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  parents  at  meetings. 

A  Total  School  Program 

A  total  school  posture  education 
program  should  be  worked  out  in 
order  that  all  teachers  and  others  may 
know  their  part  in  the  program.  Ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  used  in  posture 
education  in  order  that  overemphasis 
and  repetition  of  certain  phases  does 
not  become  tiresome  and  boresome  to 
the  children  to  the  point  where  educa¬ 
tion  defeats  its  purpose  and  renders 
the  children  resentful  of  the  entire 
problem  of  posture. 


New  York  Standards  Projea 

By  RAYMOND  A.  WEISS' 

Cortland  State  Teachers  College, 

Cortland,  New  York 


The  Division  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  study  to  establish  achievement 
standards  for  use  in  the  secondary 
school  physical  education  program  for 
boys.  It  is  intended  that,  when  pre¬ 
pared,  these  standards  be  employed 
as  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  program  and  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  method  for  measuring  pupil 
status  and  achievement.  This  study, 
which  has  been  identified  as  the  New 
York  State  Standards  Project,  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  AHPER  and  has  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  Division  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  of  the 
New  York  ‘State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Recognition  of  Need 

The  need  for  such  a  study  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  It  arises  from  the 
realization  that  acceptable  methods  for 
evaluating  pupil  progress  in  physical 
education  courses  are  lacking.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  recognized  that  a  need  exists 
for  the  development  of  achievement 
standards  which  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  by  the  physical  educator  in 
raising  the  quality  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

As  in  other  educational  courses,  stu¬ 
dents  in  physical  education  should  be 
expected  to  meet  a  minimum  level  of 


proficiency  below  which  performance 
will  be  deemed  unsatisfactory.  The 
development  of  achievement  standards 
will  serve  to  indicate  how  far  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  progress  in  each  activity 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
course.  It  will  serve,  also,  to  identify 
graded  levels  of  achievement  beyond 
the  acceptable  minimum.  Such  a 
scheme  is  in  keeping  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  good  instruction  points 
not  only  toward  the  achievement  of 
mere  minimums,  but  also  toward  the 
development  of  an  individual  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity  to  perform. 
These  standards,  based  on  representa¬ 
tive  samplings  of  pupil  achievement, 
will  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
evaluative  procedures  which  are  com¬ 
parable  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
state. 

In  New  York  State,  the  activities 
taught  in  the  secondary  public  school 
physical  education  program  are  set 
forth  in  a  state  syllabus.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  because  of  differences 
between  schools  in  equipment,  facili¬ 
ties,  number  of  personnel,  and  similar 
differentiating  factors,  the  same  activi¬ 
ties  will  not  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  schools.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  disparity,  also,  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  each  activity  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools.  Direction  may  vary 
from  very  little  or  none  to  detailed  in¬ 
struction  in  the  several  component 
skills  of  the  activity.  As  a  result. 
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proficiency  in  activities  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  practice  of  skills 
will  vary  between  schools  depending 
in  part  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
activity  is  broken  down  into  its  ele¬ 
ments  for  pupil  instruction.  Thus, 
the  important  skills  in  each  activity 
need  to  be  identified  and  their  use 
standardized  in  the  physical  education 
program  in  order  to  provide  more 
nearly  equal  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  in  all  the  schools. 

Levels  of  Ability 

There  is  a  need,  also,  for  the  in¬ 
structor  to  gear  his  program  to  the 
levels  of  ability  of  the  students  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  class  activities.  If  he 
expects  or  demands  too  little  or  too 
much  of  his  pupils,  they  will  not  gain 
full  benefit  from  the  course.  Achieve¬ 
ment  standards  based  on  norms  ob¬ 
tained  from  secondary  public  schools 
will  provide  the  instructor  with  a 
suitable  measuring  stick  for  adjusting 
activity  Requirements  to  a  level  com¬ 
mensurate  with  expected  student 
abilities. 

The  New  York  State  Standards 
Project  is  being  conducted  in  three 
areas  of  achievement:  knowledge, 
activity  performance  [skill],  and 
organic  development.  The  selection  of 
these  three  areas  was  made  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  problem  by 
those  concerned  with  the  study.  A 
chairman  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  study  in  each  area  and  qualified 
physical  education  personnel  in  New 
York  State  were  selected  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  the  project. 

Although  these  three  committees 
function  independently,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  knowledge,  skill, 
and  organic  development  is  by  no 
means  clear-cut.  Consequently,  there 
is  close  liaison  between  the  three  com¬ 


mittees  in  the  development  of  their 
materials. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  committee  to  develop  paper  and 
pencil  tests  which  will  measure  con¬ 
comitant  learnings  related  to  sports 
terminology,  game  rules,  understand¬ 
ing  of  basic  skills  and  game  strategy, 
history  and  development  of  physical* 
education,  selection  of  personal  dressF 
and  equipment,  attitudes,  apprecia^^ttt 
tions  and  conduct,  safety  precau-^^^ 
tions,  and  spectator  information.  The  | 
knowledge  tests  will  be  particularly  | 
helpful,  both  in  determining  the  de-  | 
gree  to  which  pupils  grasp  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  presented,  and  as  a  moti¬ 
vation  device.  J 


The  skills  committee  will  function 
to  establish  achievement  standards  for 
physical  education  activity  skills  as  a 
pupil  evaluative  procedure  and  as  a 
teaching  aid  for  improving  instruction 
in  the  physical  education  program. 
The  acquiring  of  skills  through  in¬ 
struction  is  recognized  to  be  basic  in 
physical  education  and  is  essential  for 
satisfactory  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Without  skill,  the  social  values 
from  group  activity  and  the  physical 
benefits  from  strength  and  endurance 
activities  are  not  fully  realized. 

Organic  Development  Committee 

The  organic  development  commit¬ 
tee  will  select  or  develop  a  test  whose 
components  will  measure  the  various 
attributes  of  physical  development  for 
which  the  physical  education  program 
is  responsible.  Whereas  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  organic  development  is  an 
attendant  of  skill,  it  is  in  itself  of 
primary  concern  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  As  an  educational  objective,  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  fulfillment  lies 
uniquely  with  physical  education. 
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Within  the  framework  of  informa¬ 
tion  produced  by  each  of  the  project 
committees  will  be  four  categories  of 
materials : 

1.  Measurement  devices. — For  the 
knowledge  and  organic  development 
areas,  the  measurement  devices  will 
consist  of  tests  prepared  in  accordance 
with  accepted  methods  for  test  con¬ 
struction.  As  mentioned,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  tests  will  be  paper  and  pencil 
examinations  containing  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  several  concomitant  learn¬ 
ings  referred  to  above.  The  organic 
development  test  will  be  applied  to 
measure  muscular  strength,  endur¬ 
ance,  accuracy,  speed,  co-ordination, 
balance,  development,  and  posture  and 
mechanics.  The  skills  committee  will 
identify  component  skills  in  each 
activity  included  in  the  physical 
education  program,  and  will  then 
apply  appropriate  devices  to  measure 
achievement  in  these  skills.  As  an 
example,  the  component  skills  of  foot¬ 
ball  will  be  listed  including  those  such 
as  passing,  punting,  blocking,  and  re¬ 
ceiving.  A  device  or  method  for 
measuring  preformance  in  each  skill 
will  then  be  selected.  In  a  similar 
manner,  skills  lists  and  measurment 
devices  will  be  prepared  for  all  the 
activities  included  in  the  study. 

2.  Minimum  standards  of  per¬ 
formance. — A  minimum  level  of  per¬ 
formance  will  be  established  for  each 
measurement  device,  below  which  per¬ 
formance  will  be  deemed  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  This  level  will  be  established 
on  the  basis  of  norms  obtained  from 
representative  samplings  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  in  New  York  State. 
These  minimum  standards  will  be  so 
established  that  the  normal  student 
(without  physical  defects)  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  pass  them,  eventu¬ 
ally. 


3.  Graded  scales  of  achievement 
beyond  the  minimum  standard. — 
Gradations  beyond  the  minimum  will 
be  established  in  each  area  to  serve  as 
an  added  incentive  for  those  who  pass 
the  minimum  standards. 

4.  Activity  progression. — S  i  n  c  e 
the  same  activity  may  be  taught  in 
more  than  one  semester,  provision  will 
be  made  to  establish  standards  for  each 
term  on  a  scale  of  increasing  difficulty. 
In  all  three  areas,  standards  of 
achievement  for  the  various  grade 
levels  will  be  adjusted  so  as  to  obtain 
a  progression  in  standards  from  one 
grade  level  to  the  next. 

Activity  Program 

Since  these  achievement  standards 
are  to  be  developed  for  a  program  of 
physical  education  activities,  a  first 
step  in  the  conduct  of  the  study  was  a 
consideration  of  an  activity  program. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  to  select  an 
existing  program  in  order  to  delimit 
the  study  solely  to  the  development  of 
achievement  standards  and  forego  the 
necessity  of  conducting  a  curriculum 
study  as  an  adjunct  to  the  standards 
project. 

In  the  light  of  this,  the  program 
outlined  in  the  New  York  State  sec¬ 
ondary  school  physical  education 
syllabus  for  boys  was  adopted  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  study.  An 
evaluation  of  this  program  will  not 
be  undertaken  since  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  to  revise  the  present  New  York 
State  syllabus,  but  rather  to  imple¬ 
ment  it  in  a  way  that  will  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  its  use. 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of 
a  set  of  achievement  standards  does 
not  insure  its  use.  The  extent  of 
utilization  of  achievement  standards 
in  the  secondary  school  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  has  been  dishearten- 
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ing  to  date.  Although  it  has  been 
recommended  from  time  to  time,  this 
type  of  evaluation  has  not  been  popu¬ 
lar  with  physical  educators,  possibly 
because  of  the  time  required  to 
measure  achievement  in  this  manner. 
Special  test  periods  are  usually  need¬ 
ed  when  achievement  standards  are  to 
be  utilized.  In  order  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  appraisal  of  achievement,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  spend  so  much 
time  testing  that  not  enough  would  be 
left  for  instruction. 

This  is  a  valid  criticism,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  poor  conditions  under 
which  many  programs  must  operate 
there  is  little  wonder  about  resistance 
to  the  introduction  of  objective  meth¬ 
ods  of  evaluating  status  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram.  For  a  measurement  program 
to  be  successful,  it  would  have  to  be  of 
a  nature  that  would  permit  its  admin¬ 
istration  as  a  part  of  the  regular  in¬ 
structional  period,  requiring  little 
equipment  and  materials  other  than 
that  already  in  use.  It  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  those  working  with  the  New 
York  State  Standards  Project  that  a 
measurement  program  which  involves 
the  use  of  achievement  standards 
would  be  acceptable  to  physical  edu¬ 
cators  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  on 
such  evaluation  concurrently  with  the 
r^ular  program  of  instruction. 

Utilization  of  Standards 

Accordingly,  in  the  present  study, 
it  is  planned  to  so  establish  skills 
standards  that  in  utilizing  them, 
appraisal  of  pupil  performance  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  instruction.  In  the  other  two  areas 
of  evaluation,  i.e.  knowledge  and 
organic  development,  appraisal  will 
be  conducted  during  a  period  of  test¬ 


ing  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  unlike  the  appraisal  of  skilla, 
knowledge  and  organic  efficiency  tests 
can  each  be  administered  in  a  single 
period.  The  benefits  gained  from  in¬ 
formation  about  these  two  aspects  of 
the  pr(^am  more  than  justify  their 
inclusion  in  the  program. 

A  Helpful  Criterion 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  because 
conditions  vary  from  one  school  to  the 
next,  not  all  physical  educators  would 
be  able  to  utilize  the  proposed 
measurement  program  to  the  same 
extent.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
working  under  good  conditions  would 
be  able  to  record  daily  appraisals  for 
the  students.  Those  with  heavier 
class  loads  and  less  assistance  might 
find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  as  com¬ 
plete  a  record  as  in  the  situation  cited 
above.  However,  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  levels  of  achievement  which 
students  should  be  expected  to  attain 
would  be  available  as  a  guide  for  in¬ 
struction.  These  standards  would  be 
a  helpful  criterion  against  which  to 
evaluate  status  and  improvement. 

In  cases  where  teaching  conditions 
are  so  poor  that  the  program  is  seri¬ 
ously  limited,  the  materials  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  skills  lists  and  knowledge 
and  organic  development  tests  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  pro¬ 
gram  content.  The  knowledge  exam¬ 
ination  will  serve  to  indicate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  information  that  should  be 
given  to  the  student;  the  organic  de¬ 
velopment  test  will  show  where  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  in  the  condition¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  program;  and  the 
skills  lists  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
selection  of  skills  to  be  taught  in  the 
several  activities.  With  r^ard  to  the. 
latter  comment,  the  items  in  the  skills 
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lists  will  be  rated  according  to  im¬ 
portance  for  instruction.  Where  class 
time  is  limited,  these  ratings  may  be 
of  help  to  the  instructor  in  deciding 
which  skills  should  receive  the  most 
emphasis. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  achievement 
standards  will  be  usable  to  all  in  some 
degree  r^ardless  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  at  the  particular  school. 
To  facilitate  their  use,  a  manual  of  in¬ 
structions  will  be  prepared  giving  in 
detail  the  procedures  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  measurement  program. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  study 
described  herein  will  not  be  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  the  problem  of  evalu¬ 
ation  of  pupil  achievement.  There 
are  some  limitations  which  must  still 
be  taken  into  account  The  data  used 
in  this  study  will  not  include  scores 
of  students  with  physical  defects  of 
a  nature  that  manifestly  affect  per¬ 


formance  in  activity.  Accordingly, 
the  achievement  standards  will  not  be 
applicable  to  students  with  such  de¬ 
fects.  What  provisions  should  be 
made  for  students  so  classified  f  Also, 
there  is  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  with  students  who  fail  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  establish¬ 
ed.  Should  they  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  next  grade  and  engage 
in  the  activity  prescribed  at  that 
level?  If  not,  what  should  be  their 
disposition  ? 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  and  other 
pertinent  questions  may  not  be  an¬ 
swered  as  a  consequence  of  this  study, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion  will  contribute,  nevertheless, 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  standard¬ 
ized,  objective,  well-integrated  meas¬ 
urement  program  which  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  evaluating  pupil  per¬ 
formance  and  as  an  aid  in  raising  the 
quality  level  of  instruction. 
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Ossification  in  Physical  Education 
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PHYSICAL  education  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  unduly  set  in  its  pat¬ 
tern  of  activities  and  general 
structure.  Of  course  this  ossification 
is  not  peculiar  to  physical  education. 
The  summer  school  vacation  grew  out 
of  the  farmers’  need  for  the  help  of 
his  children  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  but  it  persists  today  even  when 
over  half  of  America  is  urban.  In 
recent  ye^rs  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  physical  education,  as  contrasted 
with  many  phases  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  its  fluidity — its  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  feelings  of  people — its 
basic  satisfaction  of  wants  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Many  students  have  to  be 
led  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
but  try  to  keep  them  away  from  soccer, 
football,  tennis,  baseball,  swimming, 
and  the  like  I 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all 
people  like  physical  education  as  it 
is  taught  in  the  schools  of  today.  In 
certain  schools  it  may  be  resisted  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  so-called 
disciplines  are.  Indeed,  some  students 
in  all  schools  will  undoubtedly  resist 
it. 


A  Young  Subject 

Physical  education  is  a  young  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum,  and,  as  an 
adolescent,  exhibits  many  of  the  traits 
of  this  stage  of  development  It  is 
awkward  and  certain  parts  of  it  are 
overdeveloped  at  the  expense  of  others. 

1  E.  A.  Ross,  Principlea  of  Sociology 

2  John  Tonis,  Bporta  for  the  Fun  of 
p.  315. 


As  it  approaches  adulthood,  planning 
and  guidance  will  help  to  determine  | 
whether  mature  wholesome  adulthood 
will  emerge. 

The  history  of  institutions  in  gen- 
eral  shows  that  at  their  inception  they 
serve  a  real  function,  but  often  after 
they  have  existed  for  a  period  of  a  j 
generation  or  two  they  get  off  their 
original  basis  of  sound  reason.^  ^ 
Usually  it  will  be  retained  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  but  often  in  a  situation  so 
changed  that  it  has  little  or  no  justi¬ 
fication.  The  later  generation  devel¬ 
ops  feelings  about  it,  it  loses  its  plasti¬ 
city,  and  turns  to  bone. 


Necessary  Resistance 

This  process  of  aging  or  solidify¬ 
ing  should  be  resisted  vigorously  if 
physical  education  is  to  serve  a  real 
vital  purpose  in  education. 

Many  of  our  most  popular  games 
have  been  invented  within  a  genera¬ 
tion — basketball  in  1891  by  Dr. 
Naismith;  volleyball  in  1895  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Morgan.*  Many  of  these 
games  are  played  indoors  or  on  play¬ 
ing  fields  specifically  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  relatively  large  num¬ 
bers  can  engage  in  them  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  in  these  activities, 
they  have  become  a  source  of  revenue 
for  the  school  through  interscholastio 
and  intercollegiate  sports.  As  a  result 
they  have  been  adopted  by  the  school 


(New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1921),  p.  501. 
It  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1940), 
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as  part  of  the  curriculum  in  physical  change.  The  result — complete  steril- 
education  and  tend  to  dominate  the  ity  rather  than  virility  of  program  1 
program  today.  What  countermeasures  can  be  sug^ 

Football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  gested  to  combat  this  inevitable  aging 
track  is  the  seasonal  order  of  these  proems  which  comes  to  institutions  as 
activities  and  in  too  many  instances  persons?  Two  steps  that 

theee  sports  represent  almost  100  per-  would  help  immeasurably  in  this 
cent  of  the  protjram  as  well  as  100  effort  are  (1)  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  staff,  Pfoin-sm  >”  'he  minds  of 

Muipment,  and  facilities.  eduoators  and  (2)  careful 

planning  of  facilities  in  the  light  of 
A  Place  on  the  Program  an  expanding  concept  of  the  program. 

This  should  in  no  way  be  inter-  I-et  us  consider  the  program  first, 
preted  as  an  indictment  of  these  activi-  since  facilities  are  dependent  on  one’s 
ties.  The  very  interest  displayed  in  concept  of  physical  education.  Take 
them  by  students  and  public  alike  in-  the  example  cited  earlier,  that  of 
dicate  their  worthiness.  However,  schools  being  closed  during  summer 
there  are  an  almost  infinite  number  vacation  so  that  children  could  farm, 
of  other  activities,  particularly  of  the  ^  functional  educational  pro^ 

individual  recreational  type,  that  de-  have  provided  some  form 

serve  a  place  in  the  program  and  in  worthwhile  experiences  during  this 

L  j  X  j  j  ux  period  when  it  became  obvious  that  a 

the  budget.  Yes,  and  undoubtedly  ^  .  ,  ,  ,.ij 

M  X  •  X  j  great  number  of  the  children  were  not 

there  are  games  as  yet  uninvented  "  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

, .  ,  ,  , ,  ,  .  being  kept  busv  hoeing  potatoes, 

which  will  and  should  become  an  im-  o  uixj  *  "xi.*  x 

.  ,  ,  .  1  ,  .  Some  belated  progress  in  this  respect 

portant  part  of  the  phvsical  education  -v-  jxJ  xi.  i_xi. 

^  ,  WTT  1  18  being  made  today  through  the  move- 

program  of  tomorrow.  We  must  keep  ,  .  i.  i  •  j  x- 

®  ment  for  school  camping  education, 

our  minds  open,  and  the  structure  of  ^  i  i 

,,  1  1  1  X  -J  i-  X  1-  Unfortunately  the  idea  has  pre- 

the  school  plant  fluid  enough  to  make  -i  i  j  xii  i  xi  ft  x 

^  •  X  J  .•  i-  xi_  vailed  down  through  the  years  that 

possible  ease  of  introduction  of  these  j  x-  •  xi.  . 

X-  -x-  /-wxi^  •  X  J  •  X  X  education  is  a  process  that  goes  on 

activities.  Otherwise,  vested  interests  ,,  „  ,  ,  .  i  j 

“within  the  walls  and  physical  edu- 
will  speed  up  the  ossification  process  .•  ,  _  x  i.  -j  j 

,1  ^  ...  .11  ,  ,  cation  has  come  to  be  considered  pri- 

and  premature  senility  will  develop. 

.  manly  as  something  that  goes  on  with- 

Some  physical  educators  are  over-  jjj  confines  of  a  gymnasium.  As  a 
anxious  to  define  specifically  what  good  share  of  our  country  lies  within 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  t^e  temperate  zone,  the  weather  has 
of  physical  education  and  even  the  l)een  an  innocent  conspirator  in  this 
minutiae  of  exact  methods  and  time  process.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate 
allotment  for  the  teaching  of  specific  communities,  where  weather  permits 
game  elements.  Nothing  could  be  almost  year  round  out-of-door  physical 
more  disastrous  than  such  a  procedure,  education,  have  developed,  in  some  re- 
particularly  if  it  becomes  a  fixed  na-  spects,  a  much  more  natural  and  fluid 
tional  program  of  physical  education  program  as  a  result, 
as  advocated  by  some.  Here  is  ossifi-  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
cation  on  a  grand  scale — ^no  chance  for  skating,  skiing,  and  hiking,  as  well  as 
variation,  experimentation,  invention,  camping,  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
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winter  physical  education  program  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  Vermont, 
just  as  in  Florida  or  California  out¬ 
door  swimming,  boating,  or  life  sav¬ 
ing  might  not  be  just  as  logically  in¬ 
cluded.  In  fact,  as  these  activities  are 
easily  available  and  possess  certain 
utilitarian  values,  they  might  well  be 
the  constants  in  the  program.  Yet  we 
continue  each  year  to  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  hundreds  whom  we  call 
physically  educated  yet  who  have 
never  been  camping  and  who  cannot 
swim,  skate,  or  ski.  If  they  do  possess 
these  skills  they  were  learned  in  spite 
of  the  educational  system. 

Ideally,  the  whole  community 
should  be  considered  an  extension  of 
the  gymnasium.  The  natural  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  best  setting  in  which  to 
teach  outdoor  activities,  but  where  out¬ 
door  facilities  are  not  easily  available 
or  where  weather  prohibits  their  use 
certain  indoor  substitutes  are  immeas¬ 
urably  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Planning  of  Facilities 

The  above  discussion  brings  us 
logically  to  the  second  point  in  pre¬ 
venting  ossification — the  careful  plan¬ 
ning  of  facilities. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  recent  world  war  applicable  to 
physical  education,  it  is  that  knowing 
how  to  swim  is  worthwhile.  The  army 
estimated  that  practically  all  of  the 
men  drowned  in  transportation  and 
landing  of  troops  could  have  been 
saved  if  they  had  been  able  to  remain 
afloat  for  half  an  hour.  Certainly 
this  is  not  too  rigid  a  standard,  yet 
hundreds  of  young  men  were  drowned 
needlessly  because  of  this  shortcoming. 

Literally  billions  of  dollars  will  be 
spent  for  the  construction  of  new 
schools  and  gymnasiums  within  the 


next  few  years,  yet  very  few  of  these 
structures  will  contain  swimming 
pools.  The  reason  given  for  its  exclu¬ 
sion  will  be  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  earning 
capacity  of  an  individual  is  about 
$75,000  during  a  lifetime,  and  few 
communities  escape  without  at  least 
one  drowning  each  year.  A  good  share 
of  these  drownings  is  due  either  to 
inability  to  swim  or  to  lack  of  train¬ 
ing  in  water  safety.  In  the  face  of 
this  evidence  how  can  a  community 
afford  not  to  include  the  swimming 
pool  in  its  plans  f 

When  one  stops  to  realize  that  the 
school  plants  and  gymnasiums  soon  to 
be  built  will  probably  be  used  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  it  becomes  impera¬ 
tive  that  they  be  not  obsolete  at  the 
time  of  their  construction,  yet  this  is 
the  situation  all  too  frequently. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  em¬ 
phasize  this  point.  It  is  generally 
recognized  today  that  coeducational 
activities  are  desirable,  yet  recently  in 
a  large  university  where  a  new  men’s 
swimming  pool  was  being  constructed, 
a  coeducational  dressing-room  had  to 
be  disguised  as  a  visiting  team  room 
because  the  administration  couldn’t  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  or  desira¬ 
bility  of  corecreational  swimming. 

Other  Inadequacies 

Little  or  no  provision  for  storage  of 
skiing  or  skating  equipment  is  made 
in  most  schools,  few  have  corrective 
rooms  for  handicapped  children,  medi¬ 
cal  facilities  are  inadequate,  shower 
and  dressing-rooms  are  either  absent 
or  antiquated,  and  restrooms  are  over¬ 
crowded,  dark,  and  antique.  Little  or 
no  provision  is  made  for  furnishing 
or  laundering  towels  or  gymnasium 
uniforms. 
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The  new  gymnasium  is  often 
planned  largely  on  the  basis  of  a 
beautiful  area  for  basketball,  with  a 
large  seating  capacity,  and  the  general 
student  body  locker-room  is  eclipsed 
by  the  home  and  visiting  team  rooms. 
\^ile  this  is  not  necessarily  entirely 
wrong  it  may  result  in  general  student 
body  interests  being  slighted  as  well 
as  in  distortion  of  the  program  to  in¬ 
sure  winning  teams  which  in  turn  fill 
the  bleachers. 

More  Functional  Program 

It  is  recognized  that  in  certain  com¬ 
munities  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible, 
to  secure  funds  to  build  ideally,  but 
even  where  very  limited  facilities  are 
available,  careful  planning,  combined 
with  use  of  other  existing  community 
resources,  would  make  possible  a  much 
more  flexible  and  functional  physical 
education  program. 


Complacency  is  the  enemy  of  pro¬ 
gress.  A  visitor  to  New  York  City 
once  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  great 
city  if  it  were  ever  finished.  He 
failed  to  realize  that  its  greatness  lay 
in  its  responsiveness  to  change — its 
continual  face  lifting. 

Like  New  York  City  we  can  keep 
physical  education  young  and  dynamic 
by  continually  striving  to  improve  its 
quality.  This  process  can  be  aided  by 
continual  re-evaluation  of  the  program 
and  careful  planning  of  the  facilities 
within  which  the  greater  share  of  the 
program  is  carried  on.  The  test  of 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  activities 
should  be  whether  or  not  they  are 
accomplishing  the  ends  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  whether  or  not  they 
are  traditional  activities  which  will 
swell  game  attendances  and  gate  re¬ 
ceipts. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Spoodles.  By  Irma  Simon  ton  Black. 
Illustrated  by  Johnny  Whistle.  William 
B.  Scott.  New  York.  34  pages.  $1.2S. 

Spoodles,  half  spaniel  and  half  poodle, 
is  a  clever  little  puppy  who  learns  good 
manners  when  hU  family  leaves  him  all 
alone  for  a  whole  day.  Simply  and  well 
told  with  black,  white,  and  red  iliustra- 
tions  for  children  four  to  eight. 

Xing's  Han.  By  C.  M.  Edmondston  and 
M.  F.  L.  Hyde.  New  York.  Longmans 
Green  &,  Co.  1948.  276  pages.  $2.50. 

Unobstructed  by  multitudinous  research 
into  twelfth  century  English  and  French 
history,  the  story  of  Wiiliam  Marshal 
moves  from  boyhood  to  old  age  with  all 
the  exciting  adventures  and  courageous 
gallantry  of  the  King  Arthur  legends.  The 
development  of  William  into  a  profoundly 
honest  servant  of  his  king,  country,  and 
peopie  is  told  against  backdrops  of  bold 
knights  and  English  court  life.  Excellent 
reading  for  boys  and  girls  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen. 


Boppet,  Please  Stop  It.  By  Ida  Binney. 
William  R.  Scott.  New  York.  48  pp. 
$1.50. 

An  old  lady  who  wanted  a  frisky  puppy 
who  in  turn  wanted  a  frisky  child  gives 
rise  to  a  charming  and  wonderfully  funny 
story.  The  author’s  own  illiutrations  are 
as  fresh  and  humorous  as  her  text.  A 
story  written  for  children  four  to  eight 
will  amuse  their  parents  as  well. 

Dark  House  on  the  Hoss.  By  Constance 
Savery.  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.  New 
York.  216  pp.  $2.50. 

An  intriguing  mystery  involves  two 
orphan  children.  Periwinkle  and  Louis 
Courtenay,  in  a  maze  of  weird  happenings 
when  they  visit  their  bitter  young  uncle 
in  his  lonely  country  house.  Well  writ¬ 
ten,  it  provides  exciting  reading  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  like  mysteries.  Ages  ten  to 
fourteen. 


The  Challenge  to  Leadership 

By  LLOYD  M.  JONES 

Professor  of  Physical  Educalion,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 


IT  has  been  said  over  and  over  a^ain 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  any  en¬ 
terprise  will  depend  in  the  final 
analysis  upon  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  its  leadership.  However  trite  such 
a  statement  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often  or  too  emphatically  that  in 
education  the  kind  of  persons  doing 
the  teaching  and  the  kind  of  persons 
providing  the  necessary  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  teaching  de¬ 
termines  the  quality  of  the  product  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  America. 

In  the  Public  Eye 

The  present  acute  shortage  of  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  men  and  women  for 
teaching  has  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  taxpayers  through 
an  organized  and  well-planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  utilizing  the 
press,  pulpit,  and  radio.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  history  of  education  has 
the  importance  of  the  teacher  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion  been  pointed  out  so  effectively 
and  dramtically  to  those  parents  and 
to  those  who  pay  the  bills.  People  in 
every  village  in  America  have  been 
vividly  reminded  of  the  important  role 
which  the  teachers  play  in  community 
life;  it  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
sad  plight  of  the  teacher  and  a  crisis 
resulting  in  hundreds  of  closed  class¬ 
rooms  were  needed  to  bring  this  about. 

The  operation  of  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  followed  by 
action  of  state  legislatures  and  local 

1  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  The 
Improvement  of  Teaching  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1947). 


boards  of  school  directors,  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  many  communities 
of  the  minimum  mandated  salaries  for 
classroom  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators.  Now  that  some  im¬ 
provement  of  teachers’  salaries  has 
been  achieved,  the  teaching  profession, 
made  up  of  a  million  individual  teach¬ 
ers,  should  bend  every  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cess.  To  this  end  a  commission  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is 
directing  its  attention.^ 

Many  persons  feel  that  since  every 
profession  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
education  which  children  receive  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  the  more  specialized  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  provided  in  the  various 
colleges  and  professional  schools, 
greater  .  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  quality  of  learning — and  of 
teaching — which  takes  place  all  along 
the  line.  If  teaching  at  all  levels, 
whether  it  be  in  kindergarten  or  grad¬ 
uate  school,  is  to  attain  a  high  place, 
greater  attention  must  be  given  in  the 
future  to  the  kind  of  persons  who  are 
admitted  into  it. 

Room  for  Improvement 

If  the  teacher  of  children  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  at  all  age  levels  is  to  occupy  the 
place  to  which  he  is  entitled,  he  will 
have  to  be  a  greatly  improved  speci¬ 
men  than  that  so  frequently  found  in 
the  classroom  today.  The  leadership 
of  tomorrow  will  need  to  be  prepared 
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for  a  kind  of  dynamic  civilization 
which  is  not  recognizable  at  the 
moment.  Social,  economic,  and  poli¬ 
tical  conditions  will  surely  change  and 
colleges  preparing  the  educational 
leadership  of  tomorrow  will  need  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustment  more 
rapidly  and  more  readily  than  they 
have  been  willing  to  do  in  the  past. 

Teachers  of  health  and  physical 
education  and  recreation  will  need  in 
1948  to  ready  themselves  for  positions 
of  greater  community  responsibility  in 
the  years  which  lie  ahead.  They,  as 
well  as  teachers  of  all  other  subjects, 
will  need  to  broaden  their  outlook  as 
to  their  responsibilities  in  the  local 
community,  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  entire  world. 

Place  of  Importance 

Teachers  of  children  through  the 
program  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation  will  need  to  look  upon 
their  work  as  an  important  phase  of 
the  general  education  program  and 
not  merely  as  a  repertory  of  skills  in 
sports  and  games  and  knowledge  of 
bodily  functions  to  be  taught  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  classroom.  The  beginning 
of  improvement  of  attitudes  toward 
minority  races  and  religions  and  the 
developing  of  a  better  understanding 
of  other  peoples  may  be  found  in  the 
sports  and  games  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  a  well-organized 
program  of  physical  education  and  re¬ 
creation.  To  capitalize  on  these 
opportunities  will  require  educational 
leadership  of  better  than  ordinary 
type. 

In  order  to  make  progress  along 
this  road  the  teacher  education  institu¬ 
tions  must  make  the  first  move.  In 
these  institutions  we  naturally  look 
for  leadership.  These  institutions 
have  in  the  past,  whether  rightly  or 


wrongly,  been  accused  of  opening  their 
doors  to  any  and  all  who  applied. 
This  practice  must  be  stopped  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  If  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  highest  quartile  of  the 
highschool  graduating  classes  enter 
colleges  for  study  in  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  of  law,  medicine,  engineering 
and  the  like  and  those  from  the  lowest 
quartile  enter  college  to  prepare  for 
teaching,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  latter  institutions  to  perform  a 
miracle  of  transforming  a  sow’s  ear 
into  a  silk  purse. 

Necessary  Screening 

Only  a  ruthless  but  nonetheless  ra¬ 
tional  program  of  selective  admission 
on  the  part  of  teacher  education  in¬ 
stitutions  will  achieve  this  goal,  but  it 
can  be  done ;  it  must  be  done.  To  be 
ruthless  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  hon¬ 
est  and  to  encourage  and  admit  only 
those  young  men  and  women  who  have 
the  personal  and  professional  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  success  as  a 
leader  of  children. 

Such  a  program  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limit  admissions  to  the  upper 
quartile  of  the  highschool  graduating 
class  for  there  is  abundant  leadership 
in  those  with  average  scholastic 
ability.  There  are  many  nonacademic 
qualities  such  as  personality,  aptitude 
for  teaching,  interest  in  people,  and 
the  like.  Our  plea  is  for  a  denial  to 
teaching  those  who  aie  in  the  lowest 
quartile  or  decile  in  the  highschool 
graduating  class.  Health,  physical 
education,  and  recreation  teachers 
would  be  expected  to  have  many  quali¬ 
ties  not  common  to  teachers  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  other  fields.  To  be  rational, 
such  a  program  of  selective  admission 
will  also  make  use  of  all  known  meas¬ 
uring  devices  and  rating  scales  which 
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have  gome  validity  and  reliability  in 
predicting  probable  succese. 

Tied  up  inextricably  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  higher  type  of  person  to 
teach  is  the  revision  of  the  curriculum 
of  teacher  education  by  the  teacher 
education  institutions.  There  must  be 
a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  physical 
sciences,  biological  sciences,  and  social 
sciences  as  a  foundation  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  tomorrow.  If  we  expect  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  to  meet  the  new 
demands  of  an  ever-changing  social, 
economic,  and  poltical  order  we  must 
provide  the  basis  or  foundation  for  a 
better  understanding.  The  person 
more  selectively  admitted  will  be  more 
alert  to  the  changing  times  and  have 
a  better  comprehension  of  issues  as 
they  arise. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  sciences, 
-  the  educational  leader  of  tomorrow 
will  need  to  have  a  better  foundation 
in  the  humanities  including  language 
and  literature,  mathematics  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  Of  course,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  teach  teachers  the  skills  of  the 
gj'mnasium,  the  pool,  and  the  play- 
field  and  the  facts  for  the  classroom; 
these  will  be  necessary,  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  we  are  to  be  realistic  about 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation  we  shall  need  to  set  our 
sights  now  for  a  program  of  five  years 
of  preparation. 

The  Master’s  Degree 

There  is  a  point,  probably,  where 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  begins 
to  operate,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  not  for  most  persons 
before  ten  semesters  of  study.  Many 
state  legislatures  have  given  legal 
status  to  the  master’s  degree  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  by  providing  addi¬ 
tional  compensation  to  its  holder.  For 


college  teaching  the  master’s  degree  in 
all  subjects  is  generally  accepted  now 
as  the  absolute  minimum.  With  thirty 
more  weeks  of  study  beyond  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  to  strengthen  the  groundwork  of 
the  various  disciplines  on  which  the 
professional  work  would  be  built.  It 
would  make  possible  also  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  period  of  cadet  or  practice 
teaching  experiences  so  essential  to  the 
education  of  teachers. 

Worth  the  Money 

A  program  such  as  outlined  above 
would  raise  considerably  the  annual 
budget  for  education  but  in  the  long 
run  many  responsible  persons  feel  that 
it  would  be  more  than  worth  it.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  more  expensive 
and  wasteful  than  an  ineffective  and 
inefficient  producer.  In  order  to  re¬ 
ward  achievement  and  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  effective  and  efficient 
teaching,  it  is  proposed  here  that  a 
plan  of  grading  or  rating  of  teaching 
be  established  in  public  schools  similar 
to  that  used  in  many  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  in  industry,  in  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice,  in  the  military  service,  as  well  as 
in  business.  Such  a  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  three  grades  or  levels  of  service 
based  upon  (1)  the  amount  of  prep¬ 
aration  required,  (2)  the  level  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  involved,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  risk  entailed.  This  plan 
is  not  new  in  many  phases  of  educa¬ 
tion  such  as  in  the  field  of  athletic 
coaching  where  it  is  commonplace  to 
find  one  person  recognized  as  “head' 
coach,”  who  is  assisted  by  one  or  more 
“assistant  coaches.” 

At  the  lowest  grade,  one  would  be 
employed  as  an  “assistant  teacher”  or. 
“cadet  teacher”  whose  qualifications 
and  responsibilities  would  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  permitted  by  the  school  code  in 
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the  state.  His  responsibilities  would 
be  limited  and  the  risk  would  be  small. 
He  would  have  a  position  similar  to 
the  “junior  clerk”  in  civil  service  or 
“instructor”  in  the  university.  In 
order  to  protect  children  from  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  novice  teachers  the 
percentage  permitted  at  this  grade  in 
any  school  district  would  be  limited  by 
law.  Much  of  the  service  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  playfield  at  the  present 
time  may  be  at  this  level.  This  grade 
would  require  three  or  four  years  of 
preparation  in  college  and  would  carry 
the  annual  salary  of  about  $1,800  to 
$2,400. 

At  the  next  higher  grade  one  would 
be  employed  as  “teacher.”  He  would 
be  similar  to  the  “clerk”  in  the  civil 
service,  or  “assistant  professor”  in  the 
university,  or  “assistant  coach”  in 
athletics.  This  person  would  have 
taught  successfully  for  a  specified 
time,  say  five  years,  and  would  have 
done  additional  work  for  self-improve¬ 
ment  leading  to  the  master’s  degree. 
In  order  to  attain  this  grade  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  “successful  teaching”  would 
be  required.  The  responsibilities  of 
this  grade  would  be  higher  and  the 
risk  greater  than  the  “assistant  teach¬ 
er.”  A  higher  annual  salary  for  this 
grade  would  be  from  $2,400  to  $4,000. 

The  Highest  Grade 

The  highest  grade  would  be  “master 
teacher”  and  this  would  be  held  only 
by  those  who  had  demonstrated  mas¬ 
tery  in  teaching  as  evidenced  by  a 
valid  and  reliable  rating-scale  and  by 
recognition  by  his  fellow  teachers  and 
his  peers.  In  any  school  district  or 
college  we  would  expect  from  10  to  12 
percent  of  all  teachers  at  all  grade 
levels  to  qualify  for  this  grade.  The 
master  teacher  would  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  “senior  clerk”  in  the 


civil  service,  “full  professor”  in  the 
university,  or  “head  coach”  in  athle¬ 
tics.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
salary  of  the  master  teacher  but  it 
would  in  many  districts  be  from 
$4,000  to  $6,000. 

Such  a  plan  would  serve  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  better  preparation  and  bet¬ 
ter  effort  all  along  the  line.  To  be 
sure  there  would  be  many  difficulties, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  “success  in  teaching”  but  these 
should  not  be  insurmountable.  For 
many  years  in  athletics  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  head  coaches,  assistant  coaches, 
trainers,  assistant  trainers,  and  it  has 
been  quite  generally  accepted  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  practice.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  not 
work  for  other  teachers  in  other  grade 
levels  in  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation. 

Co-operation  for  Progress 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  all  along 
the  line  in  the  upgrading  of  the 
quality  of  leadership  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  any  one  or  any  small  group 
of  colleges  or  agencies  cannot  do  the 
job  alone.  It  will  require  the  best 
thought  and  wisest  judgment  of  every¬ 
one  involved.  The  various  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  working  close¬ 
ly  with  the  professional  associations 
and  teacher  education  institutions 
may  hold  the  key  to  the  problem. 
However,  that  department  will  not  be 
able  to  do  the  job  alone.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  the  best  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  of  many  groups. 

To  deny  the  right  to  any  and  all 
collies  to  prepare  teachers  of  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  un¬ 
less  they  have  adequate  faculty, 
library,  laboratory,  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  facilities  will  require  courage 
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in  the  face  of  many  pressures  of  in¬ 
fluential  alumni  and  friends  of  am¬ 
bitious  colleges.  To  deny  admission 
to  any  and  all  who  have  interest  but 
little  aptitude  for  teaching  will  also 
require  more  courage  than  has  been 
evident  in  many  quarters  in  the  past. 
It  will  require  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  our  national  professional  associa¬ 
tions  working  closely  with  the  state 
professional  associations.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  closer  contacts  between  the 
teacher  preparation  institutions  and 
the  school  systems  and  colleges  and 
other  agencies  which  employ  their 
graduates. 


The  official  agencies  and  boards  as 
well  as  the  professional  associations 
have  a  real  task  before  them  in  up¬ 
grading  the  quality  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  attracted  and 
admitted  to  the  teaching  profession. 
The  teacher  education  institutions  in 
co-operation  with  the  official  agencies 
and  the  professional  associations  have 
an  equally  important  job  of  making 
the  preservice  and  inservice  education 
of  teachers  better.  In  these  ways  lie 
the  improvement  of  teaching  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  to 
the  millions  of  American  youth.  This 
is  the  real  challenge  to  leadership. 


ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1948,  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Buffalo 
will  institute  a  special  program  designed  to  train  elementary  teachers  with  a  special 
competence  in  the  field  of  elementary  science. 

This  specialization  has  been  set  up  in  response  to  a  very  definite  need.  Thus,  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals  in  summaris¬ 
ing  620  questionnaire  returns  from  elementary  schools  of  the  state,  reports  that 
virtually  all  schools  have  an  elementary  science  program  of  one  sort  or  another,  a 
program  taught  in  most  cases  by  the  classroom  teacher,  herself.  However,  the  princi¬ 
pals  are  apparently  not  completely  satisfied  with  these  programs  for  this  same  report 
states  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  more  and  better  science  is  "lack  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  in  science.**  One  solution  to  this  problem  is  evidently  more  science  for  all  general 
elementary  teachers.  Another  solution  would  seem  to  be  to  give  a  certain  portion  of 
the  group  of  general  elementary  teachers-in-training  a  rather  extensive,  although 
broad,  program  of  science  courses.  Such  persons  would  still  be  elementary  teachers 
but  because  of  their  special  interest  and  competence  would  serve  to  better  the  science 
programs  of  schools  into  which  they  go  through  aid  they  may  give  to  other  teachers 
as  well  as  through  work  in  their  own  classrooms.  The  specialization  program  at 
Buffalo  is  desigfned  to  train  persons  of  this  sort. 

The  program  is  set  up  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  general  elementary 
curriculum.  In  September,  1948,  and  each  year  thereafter  it  is  planned  that  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  sophomore  class  will  be  formed  of  persons  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  program.  The  exact  sequence  of  science  courses  to  be  taken  by  any  individual 
will  depend  in  part  upon  the  science  preparation,  but  a  typical  program  would  include: 
a  year,  each  of  physical  science  survey  and  biology;  single  semester  courses.  Science 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  field  course  in  science;  electives  in  science  to  round 
out  the  program.  The  practice  teaching  experiences  of  this  group  will  be  planned 
to  include  situations  where  a  good  elementary  science  program  is  under  way.  By 
utilizing  the  electives  in  the  present  general  elementary  program,  this  science  special¬ 
ization  may  be  followed  without  disturbance  of  the  requirements  in  the  present  four- 
year  curriculum.  Hence,  and  desirably,  the  graduates  in  this  special  program  will  be 
elementary  teachers  with  a  special  interest  and  competence  in  science,  rather  than 
subject-matter  specialists  who  happen  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  further  details  should  write: 

H.  Emmett  Brown 

Professor  of  Science 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Buffalo  9,  New  York 
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Social  Recreation  in  Education 

By  ROBERT  E.  LAVEAGA 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  acceptance  of  play  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  national  life 
is  comparatively  recent.  Athle¬ 
tics  and  some  forms  of  social  recrea¬ 
tion — such  as  dancing  and  parties — 
have  come  along  with  the  building  of 
our  culture,  but  in  general,  if  one  is 
approached  and  questioned  on  the 
place  of  social  recreation  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  you  will  find  a  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  hesitancy  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

A  Puzzling  Attitude 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting 
attitude  and  has  been  one  which  has 
caused  the  writer  to  raise  the  question : 
Why  is  it  that  people  are  reluctant 
to  be  aggressive  in  participating  in  so¬ 
cial  recreation  programs?  The  usual 
response  is  that  the  individual  ques¬ 
tioned  has  been  embarrassed  or  has 
seen  others  in  some  ridiculous  situa¬ 
tion. 

This  may  seem  like  a  trite  and 
meaningless  observation,  but  watch 
any  group  which  comes  together  for 
the  first  time  in  a  social  recreation 
program,  or  even  an  audience.  “Come 
early  and  get  the  back  seats”  illus¬ 
trates  the  point.  Of  course  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  general 
people  do  not  like  to  prance  out  in 
front  of  an  audience — either  to  take 
a  seat  or  participate  in  a  program. 
Note  how  slowly  some  dancing  groups 
get  under  way,  and  yet  once  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  under  way  people  join  in  with 
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enthusiasm  and  joy.  People  readily 
admit  that  they  like  the  old  fashioned 
party  game  “once  things  are  started.” 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  to 
start  such  a  program  of  activities.  It 
calls  for  much  advance  thinking,  a 
well-planned  sequence  with  plenty  of 
material  to  work  with,  much  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  lots  of  work.  Many  people 
are  conditioned  against  such  programs 
because  they  have  participated  in  a 
party  with  many  “thrown  together’^ 
events.  This  situation  doubles  the 
task  of  the  leader  who  starts  with  a 
“cold”  audience.  He  must  literally 
warm  them  to  his  program  and  with¬ 
out  their  knowing  it  make  them  active 
participants.  This  article  will  deal 
with  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
getting  a  program  under  way. 

A  Basic  Course  in  Activities 

This  phase  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess  is  very  important.  Many  schools 
are  now  including  in  the  department 
of  education,  social  work,  etc.,  a  basic 
course  in  activities  which  gives  def¬ 
inite  place  and  importance  to  the 
proper  introduction  of  such  activities. 
Let  us  consider  the  following  points. 

First,  the  leader  must  have  a  sound 
philosophy  of  the  place  of  play  in  the 
lives  of  people  and  in  the  educational 
pattern.  It  is  not  “just  another  frill” 
but  a  program  which  does  things  to 
people.  In  our  current  living  one 
great  need  is  friendship,  beginning  in 
the  home,  then  the  community,  and  on 
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throughout  our  organizational  setup. 
The  old  sajing  that  “A  family  that 
plays  together  stays  together’’  is  ao 
true.  Likewise  a  community  which 
ultilizes  its  total  resources — schools, 
churches,  agencies,  municipal  facili¬ 
ties —  for  the  common  good  builds  a 
democracy  that  is  real. 

Having  good  times  together  opens 
the  way  to  more  serious  developments. 
Doors  close  and  are  closed  when  people 
do  not  join  in  fellowship.  Hence  the 
leader  must  be  a  student  of  social 
psychology,  recreation,  education, 
guidance,  etc.,  in  order  that  he  may 
better  work  with  people  for  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Activities  without  pur¬ 
pose  or  objective  are  means  with  but 
few  helpful  ends ;  but  geared  to  an  ob¬ 
jective,  activities  are  valuable  assets 
in  arriving  at  fruitful  ends. 

No  Apologies 

No  apology  should  be  forthcoming 
for  any  level  of  activity  presented. 
Little  kindergarten  cut-out  stunts  and 
tricks  which  get  the  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  of  people  may  rate  a  much 
higher  level  of  value.  For  instance, 
demonstrating  how  you  can  put  your 
head  through  a  three-by-five  inch  card 
(a  cut-out  stunt)  has  never  failed  to 
attract  the  undivided  interest  of  most 
audiences  before  which  the  writer  has 
appeared.  The  point  being  made  is 
that  one  may  use  simple  activities  in 
breaking  down  the  “cold”  audience  or 
group. 

Play  is  an  important  phase  in  our 
lives.  The  psychiatrists  are  pointing 
to  recreation  as  an  outlet  for  those 
with  emotional  strains  brought  about 
by  the  tensions,  problems,  and  troubles 
of  today’s  world.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  social  recreation 
leader  must  have  a  broad  background 


of  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
play. 

When  re-creation  takes  place  in 
people’s  lives  the  battery  is  recharged 
for  better  work.  The  pleasant  and 
happy  person  with  a  sound,  intelligent 
sense  of  humor  is  a  mighty  fine  person 
to  do  business  with. 

Second,  along  with  a  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  a  leader  must  have  unbounded  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  must  radiate  a  spirit 
of  optimism  and  seeming  joy  in  what 
he  is  doing;  he  must  express  happiness 
and  with  a  conviction  which  helps 
others  to  catch  a  bit  of  it.  This  is  a 
very  important  technique.  It  comes 
only  when  one  is  sold  on  what  he  is 
doing  and  when  one  is  well-versed  in 
what  he  is  talking  about.  This  calls 
for  study  and  practice,  even  with  very 
simple  activities. 

Another  asset  which  will  aid  the 
leader  is  to  develop  a  “patter”  which 
goes  along  with  the  program.  It  is 
important  to  capitalize  on  current 
situations  and  people  whose  names 
may  be  wisely  used.  “Smart-aleck” 
cracks  are  always  out  of  order. 

The  leader  must  make  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  having  the  best  time 
of  his  life  even  though  he  has  a  tooth¬ 
ache  or  personal  problems.  We  are 
better  people  when  we  are  happy, 
which  is  the  leader’s  reward  for  the 
hard  work  it  takes  to  make  us  happy. 

Off  to  a  Good  Start 

Third,  “getting  off  to  a  good  start” 
is  the  keynote  of  successful  leadership. 
The  atmosphere  and  facilities  must 
point  to  “something  to  do”  rather  than 
“sit  and  wait”  for  something  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Three-by-five  inch  name  cards 
including  the  person’s  address  or  other 
general  information  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  become  known  and  help 
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to  break  the  ice.  A  welcoming  com¬ 
mittee  to  greet  the  early  comers  or 
simple  games  around  the  room  give 
people  a  good  start.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  a  program  under  way  if  some 
groundwork  has  been  done.  Many 
times  early  comers  seat  themselves 
like  “Little  deeds  of  goodness  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there.”  Keeping 
p^ple  occupied  is  important. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  article  the 
most  difficult  task  is  to  make  a  good 
start.  Begin  with  an  activity  which  is 
easy  to  do.  For  instance,  ask  the 
group  to  cross  their  fingers  and  see 
which  thumb  is  on  top.  Ask  all  those 
whose  left  thumb  is  uppermost  to  raise 
their  hands.  Then  congratulate  them 
as  “they  are  the  bosses  in  their 
homes.”  This  opens  the  way  for  much 
laughter  and  banter — and  so  on  with 
the  multiple  of  available  materials. 

A  Few  Hints 

Finally,  here  are  a  few  other  simple 
coaching  points: 

1.  Secure  the  attention  of  all. 
Never  shout  or  yell  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Use  the  piano,  buzzer,  or  clicker. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  a  whistle. 

2.  Plan  for  a  varied  program. 
Have  action  for  awhile  then  some 
quiet  games,  stunts,  entertainment, 
singing,  dramatics,  etc. 

3.  Do  not  conduct  recreation  as  a 
classroom  activity.  Avoid  stiffness, 
but  enforce  the  rules  of  any  game. 
Which  must  be  clearly  explained  and 
sometimes  demonstrated. 


4.  Be  ready  to  change  the  activity 
if  it  is  not  going  over.  And  always 
cut  the  game  or  activity  while  it  is 
going  well.  Never  let  it  die  of  its 
own  accord. 

5.  Permit  no  running.  It  is 
dangerous  and  will  cause  accidents 
and  lead  to  roughhouse. 

6.  Always  be  one  step  ahead  of 
your  group  and  with  the  aid  of  volun¬ 
teers  ready  for  the  next  event  Long 
dead  spots  in  a  program  kill  it 

7.  Do  not  embarrass,  it  is  a  bad 
policy. 

8.  Start  with  an  activity  in  which 
all  participate  and  end  the  pre^ram  in 
the  same  manner. 

9.  One  and  one-half  hours  of 
active  social  recreation  is  enough.  -If 
you  have  a  longer  period  use  singing, 
dramatics,  or  entertainment. 

Many  people  may  look  upon  this 
article  as  one  of  minor  significance, 
but  a  second  thought  may  change  such 
an  opinion.  First  of  all,  consider  the 
number  of  people  whom  you  know 
who  have  the  skills  of  a  good  social 
recreation  leader?  Whom  you  like  to 
be  around  because  you  know  you  are 
going  to  have  a  good  time?  How 
many  people  do  you  know  who  can 
“put  on  good  parties”  ? 

What  value  are  such  activities  any¬ 
way  ?  If  they  do  the  things  that 
recreation  and  medical  people  say 
they  do,  then  why  not  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  proper  training  of 
leaders,  and  give  greater  significance 
to  the  program  itself  ? 


"Skiing  /j  ^  Way  0/ Life” 

By  FAY  WELCH 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University, 


Syracuse, 

The  size,  power,  and  potential 
educational  significance  of  the 
skiing  movement  now  sweeping 
this  country  is  rarely  appreciated  even 
by  those  actively  concerned  with  it. 

Here  is  an  activity  that  over  three 
million  people  have  taken  up  in  the 
past  fifteen  years.  As  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  skiers  crowd  Montreal  slopes 
on  a  good  weekend ;  while  some  two 
hundred  thousand  winter  vacationists 
from  the  United  States  will  spend 
over  thirty  million  dollars  in  Quebec 
Province  this  winter.*  In  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  United  States  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  equally  striking.  At  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  two  skiers  properly  equipped  for 
the  sport  This  winter  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  students  have  been  attending  ski 
classes  each  week  conducted  by  forty- 
six  instructors,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  a  thousand  more  students  and 
faculty  ski  purely  for  recreation. 

A  Passing  Fad? 

Is  this  a  passing  fad  ?  Many  people 
thought  so  ten  years  ago — and  some 
may  think  so  today.  However,  it  was 
evident  long  ago  to  those  who  analyzed 
the  subject  that  there  existed  a  sound, 
logical  basis  for  its  great  and  lasting 
appeal.  Skiing  has  the  thrills  and 
satisfactions  of  a  dozen  other  sports 
rolled  into  one. 

It  is  skating  lifted  from  a  two- 
dimensional  to  a  three-dimensional 
sport,  with  boundaries  moved  back 

1  Otto  Eugene  Schniebs. 

2  Wctll  Street  Journal,  February  24, 


New  York 

from  the  edge  of  the  rink  to  the  hori¬ 
zon’s  rim.  It  is  coasting  and  tobog¬ 
ganing  with  vastly  expanded  possibili¬ 
ties  for  choice  of  routes,  turns,  and 
terrain.  It  is  hiking  changed  from 
monotonous  plodding  to  vigorous 
climbing  alternating  with  effortless 
gliding.  It  is  mountaineering  not 
only  at  the  season  of  superlative 
beauty  and  greatest  solitude,  but  also 
with  the  exultation  of  swift,  bird-like 
descent.  It  takes  one  over  the  hills 
and  dales  of  a  dozen  golf  courses.  It 
gives  a  greater  feeling  of  speed  than 
driving  a  car  at  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour  or  flying  at  double  that  speed. 
It  makes  wilderness  areas  available 
that,  because  of  swamps  and  rapids, 
are  practically  impenetrable  on  foot 
or  by  canoe  at  other  seasons. 

Always  Something  New 

The  banner  gets  much  the  same 
thrill  sliding  down  a  three  foot  slope 
in  his  back  yard  that  the  jumper  ex¬ 
periences  on  a  seventy  meter  hill. 
And  at  every  intermediate  step  there 
is  something  excitingly  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year 
the  individual  each  time  out  can  test 
newly  acquired  skills  under  ever 
changing  conditions  of  snow  and  slope. 
He  can  work  to  perfect  new  tech¬ 
niques.  And  always  bit  by  bit  he  is 
overcoming  his  own  reluctance  or 
lethargy,  and  above  all  he  is  conquer¬ 
ing  the  fear  that  is  within  him.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  we  hear  equally  en- 
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thusiastic  reports  from  a  kindergarten 
eroup  and  a  “grandparents  only” 
clubl 

Through  the  medium  of  skiing  two 
basic  needs  in  education  can  be  satis¬ 
fied.  First,  it  offers  a  character  lab¬ 
oratory  in  which  lessons  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  unselfishness,  good  judgment, 
self-reliance,  initiative  and  responsi¬ 
bility  can  very  efficiently  and  effective¬ 
ly  be  taught — and  learned !  Secondly, 
Aiing  is  an  emotional,  creative,  and 
physical  release  from  the  routine  of 
present  day  civilization. 

Ski  Courtesy 

His  first  afternoon  out  the  beginner 
is  given  lessons  in  ski  courtesy.  And 
almost  immediately  he  secs  the  good 
or  bad  results  of  following  or  ignor¬ 
ing  them.  For  example,  beginners 
frequently  fall  down.  This  leaves  a 
“bathtub”  in  the  snow.  Unless  this  is 
filled  there  is  danger  that  the  other 
fellow  will  take  a  really  bad  fall  as  a 
result  of  the  hole.  The  necessity  of 
thoughtfulness  for  others  is  simply 
demonstrated  and  clearly  understood. 
Likewise,  the  new  skier  learns  to  con¬ 
dition  trials,  remove  or  mark  hazards, 
avoid  cutting  in  front  of  other  skiers, 
keep  his  place  in  the  tow  line,  climb 
at  the  side  of  trails  (leaving  space  for 
downhill  runners),  and  share  the  work 
necessary  to  perpetuate  the  sport. 

Without  a  most  remarkable  display 
of  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  devotees  skiing  would 
never  have  developed  as  it  has.  Many 
trials  and  other  facilities  have  been 
developed  through  co-operative  volun¬ 
teer  efforts — much  like  the  old  “bam 
raisings.”  Each  ski  meet — and  there 
are  dozens  every  winter  week-end — re¬ 
quires  the  volunteer  services  for  two 
or  three  days  of  a  score  or  more  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  National  Ski  Patrol 


and  its  local  patrols  have  hundreds  of 
members  who,  after  training  for 
months,  give  freely  of  their  time  to 
safeguard  and  serve  their  fellow 
skiers. 

The  skier  must  exercise  judgment 
constantly  from  the  time  he  puts  on 
his  socks  and  selects  his  wax  until  he 
completes  his  last  run.  In  the  course 
of  swifter  descents  split-second  deci¬ 
sions  instantly  translated  into  action 
are  necessary  to  avoid  unexpected  ruts, 
obstacles  or  other  skiers.  And  life 
and  limb  may  depend  upon  the  cor¬ 
rect  choice  of  terrain  and  analysis  of 
snow  conditions.  The  hill  that  was 
easy  yesterday  with  a  new  powder  cov¬ 
ering  may  be  dangerous  today  when 
coated  with  ice,  and  worse  tomorrow 
if  there  is  a  breakable  crust. 

Other  fields  of  teaching  offer  many 
opportunities  to  use  judgement,  but 
in  skiing  the  results  of  good  or  poor 
judgement  show  themselves  in  direct 
and  immediate  results  that  may  be 
recognized  promptly  by  the  individual 
students  as  such.  A  poor  choice  of 
boots  or  socks  may  mean  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  or  frozen  feet.  A  poor  choice  of 
wax  or  even  improper  application  of 
the  right  wax  results  in  more  difficult 
and  less  pleasurable  skiing  than  a 
companion  enjoys.  A  poor  choice  of 
route  frequently  means  dangerous  ski¬ 
ing. 

Need  for  Self-reliance 

Skiing  offers  a  lively  opportunity 
for  individual  effort  and  self-reliance. 
In  group  education  we  find  all  too 
frequently  that  some  students  coast  on 
the  forethought  and  ingenuity  of  a 
few  leaders.  But  since  there  is  only 
one  person  on  two  skis  and  only  one 
mind  and  one  body  to  maneuver  them, 
no  instructor  or  fellow  classmate  can 
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rob  the  individual  of  the  need  and 
satisfaction  of  doing  for  himself. 

Bj  oonstantlj  caring  for  his  own 
needs,  by  thinking  for  himself,  the  in¬ 
dividual  develops  a  resourcefulness  at 
a  rate  seldom  equalled  in  other  activi¬ 
ties.  For  example,  on  weekend  ski 
cabin  trips  at  Syracuse  we  have  often 
noted  the  display,  by  usually  reticent 
students,  of  surprising  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  in  caring  for  group  needs. 

A  Life  Gk)al 

All  these  qualities  develop  a  student 
toward  a  skiing  goal  and  a  life  goal — 
the  goal  of  being  able  to  take  mature 
responsibility.  On  winter  camping 
trips  such  as  the  week-long  one  made 
by  eight  Syracuse  University  Ski 
School  students  when  they  successful¬ 
ly  attempted  the  six  hour  ascent  of 
5,344  foot  Mount  Marcy  at  below  zero 
temperatures,  there  is  no  room  for 
irresponsibility.  The  price  is  too 
great,  and  they  know  it.  Winter 
camping  for  a  week  in  the  wilderness 
harks  back  to  our  pioneer  ancestors 
and  reproduces  and  epitomizes  the 
struggle  to  survive  that  is  largely  lost 
in  modern  civilization.  Such  trips 
pool  and  husband  the  energies  of  all 
the  group.  The  failure  of  one  means 
the  failure  of  all.  There  must  be  no 
failure !  Syracuse  has  found  that  stu¬ 
dents  spiritedly  respond  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge  and  actively  demonstrate  that 
they  are  gaining  in  the  ability  to  take 
adult  responsibility  as  well  as  in  the 
ability  to  ski. 

The  physical  release  also  is  power¬ 
ful.  Skiing  arouses  an  animal-like 
vitality,  and  self-respect  in  recaptur¬ 
ing  the  mastery  of  one’s  body.  It  is 
as  if  a  sluggardly,  clogged  machine 


suddenly  started  to  turn  over  and  ope^ 
ate  at  full  capacity.  One  rediscovers 
the  comfort  of  pleasant  physical  tired¬ 
ness.  A  winter-long  graduate  study  of 
the  physical  effects  on  groups  of  thirty 
students,  each  group  participating  in  i 
different  sport,  showed  at  the  end  the 
skiers  leading  in  every  respect. 

What  skiing  means  to  the  spirit 
may  be  glimpsed  below : 

Many  men  of  vision  have  declared  that 
college  people  training  in  the  elaasrooB 
to  integrate  themselves  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  and  turmoil  of  our  modern  life  ars 
desperately  in  need  of  some  means  of 
natural  creative  expression.  Soniethiag 
that  will  develop  in  them  an  individw 
serenity,  a  mental  balance,  with  which  to 
avoid  the  frustrations  of  our  too  artificial 
civilization.  The  skiing  life  on  the  snow 
trails  and  virgin  white  ridges  offers  just 
such  a  release  from  daily  life’s  regimenta¬ 
tion.  It  develops  a  natural  discipline;  it 
is  a  fine  bond,  and  yet  it  is  a  glorious  free¬ 
dom  from  man-made  artificial  conceptions. 
The  skier  emerging  from  the  frost  lac¬ 
quered  tree-ghosts  at  timberline  on  a  crys¬ 
tal  winter’s  day  is  afforded  not  only  s 
physical  panoramic  perspective  but  also  a 
mental  one.  Lifted  away  is  the  machine 
age  of  psychoneurotic  pressures,  frustra¬ 
tions  and  artificial  sensationalisms;  no 
need  to  look  back  wistfully  on  simpler 
agree.  More  than  all  else  he  feels  com¬ 
pletely  alive.  Such  experience  is  badly 
needed  in  our  tense  world  of  today  and 
most  of  all  for  the  anxious  young  people 
preparing  for  this  world.8 

For  skiing  is  a  way  of  life!  To  one 
who  has  experienced  the  incomparable 
thrill  of  swift  descent  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol,  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  metal  cutting 
against  wind-packed  crust,  glimpsed  the 
wild  and  perfect  beauty  of  unbroken  win¬ 
ter  wilderness  it  need  not  be  pointed  out 
how  the  sport,  skiing,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it,  creeps  into  the  blood  and  calls 
one  back. 

So  wrote  Eleanor  M.  Kelley,  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  graduate  of  1946,  who 
had  been  in  Ski  School  for  three  win¬ 
ters,  working  week  after  week  at  pro¬ 
ficiency  tests  and  slalom  running,  and 
then  back-packing  her  own  blanket! 
and  food  on  weekend  cabin  trips  and 
a  ten-day  winter  mountaineering  trip. 


3  George  F.  Earle  (Director  Syracuse  University  Ski  School),  American  Shi 
Annual,  1947. 
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The  Ski  School  at  Syracuse  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  established 
with  its  Ski  Lodge  (locker  space  for 
1,300  pairs  of  skis),  hills,  tow,  jump, 
night  lighting,  and  outlying  trails  and 
caUns.-  St.  Lawrence  University  has 
its  own  Snow  Bowl.  Other  colleges 
are  starting  ski  schools.  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  is  teaching  skiing 
beginning  in  the  kindergarten  and 
continuing  right  through  high  school 
under  the  guidance  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  skiers. 

In  New  York  State  Robert  L.  Carr, 
gupervisor  of  athletics,  is  helping 
scWastic  skiing  find  its  home  in  as 
many  schools  in  the  state  as  possible. 
The  city  of  Syracuse  is  offering  free 
instruction  in  the  parks,  using  Uni¬ 
versity-trained  instructors.  Boy  Scout 


Camp  Woodland  h  the  home  of  an 
extensive  winter  camping  program 
and  ski  school  for  Senior  Scouts  and 
is  contributing  to  the  ranks  of  profi¬ 
cient  skiers  and  leaders.  Skiing  and 
scouting  are  particularly  suited  to 
each  other. 

We  have  seen  the  contribution  ski¬ 
ing  makes  in  preparing  for  life.  It 
is  uniquely  geared  to  our  present  day 
needs  and  is  receiving  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  and  enthusiastic  support  from 
additional  tens  of  thousands  monthly. 
It  has  a  peculiar  appeal  for  young 
people.  It  is  an  ideal  educational 
vehicle  because  as  Otto  Schnieba, 
founder  of  the  American  Ski  School, 
said  many  years  ago:  “Skiing  is  not 
merely  a  sport,  it  is  a  way  of  life.” 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Beviewed  by  Qerat 


The  Little  Farmer.  By  Margaret  Wise 
Brown.  Illustrated  by  E^aphyr  Slobodkina. 
William  R.  Scott.  New  York.  3S  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  very  Big  Farmer 
and  a  very  Little  Farmer  and  of  a  day 
with  them  on  their  farms.  Bigness  and 
littleness  are  contrasted  simply  and 
strikingly  in  the  illustrations  of  brilliant 
colors.  A  step  forward  in  picture  books 
for  children  three  to  six. 

The  Lost  Hole  of  Bingoola.  By  Leila 
and  Kilroy  Harris.  David  McKay  Co. 
Philadelphia.  185  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Harrises  weave  another  unusual 
tale  with  the  story  of  two  boys’  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Australian  Bush.  The  friend¬ 
ship  and  loyalty  of  the  two,  one  black 
and  the  other  white,  lead  them  to  strange 
places  and  strange  peoples.  Told  with  a 
great  deal  of  suspense,  understanding  and 
sincerity  in  a  vivid  style  the  story  is 
recommended  reading  for  children  ten  to 
fifteen. 


While  Susie  Sleeps.  By  Nina  Schneid¬ 
er.  Illustrated  by  Dogmar  Wilson.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Scott.  New  York.  16  pp.  $1.50. 

Many  wonderful  and  interesting  things 
are  happening  while  Susie  is  sleeping. 
Moths  and  frogs  are  working,  men  and 
machines  are  working,  and  a  whole  new 
world  of  action  is  pictured  in  highly 
imaginative  black,  white,  grey  and  yellow 
illustrations.  For  children  three  to  seven. 

Bittersweet.  By  Martha  Barnhart 
Harper.  New  York.  Longmans,  Qreen  A 
Co.  1948.  233  pages.  $2.50. 

In  all  its  warm  understanding  of  liv- 
irg  and  its  comforting  picture  of  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farm  family  in  a  dramatic  set¬ 
ting  of  Civil  War  days,  comes  this  story 
of  Lucy  Barnhart,  heroine  of  Bittertweet. 
Lucy,  a  big  sister  to  the  family,  changes 
through  her  happy  and  sorrowful  love  for 
Nathan  Roth  from  a  sweet  young  girl  ta 
a  loveable  woman.  Honestly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  written  for  girls  twelve  to  sixteen. 


Teachers’  Salary  Schedules 

An  Appraisal  of  Various  Proposals 


By  EMMA  SCHWEPPE 
High  School  Teacher, 
New  York,  New  York 


Much  is  being  said  of  the  urgent 
need  to  attract  and  to  hold  top- 
ranking  individuals  in  class¬ 
room  teaching,  but  public  policy  has 
been  a  standing  denial  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  time,  teachers’ 
salaries  not  only  show  a  discrimina¬ 
tory  diflFerential  between  administra¬ 
tive  and  supervisory  work  and  class¬ 
room  teaching,  but  also  rank  below 
those  earned  by  all  other  professional 
groups.'  A  first  step  toward  remedy¬ 
ing  this  situation  might  well  involve 
the  construction  of  teachers’  salary 
schedules  that  truly  represent  a  coher¬ 
ent  social  policy. 

Some  Recent  Modifications 

Some  of  the  more  recent  modifica¬ 
tions  meriting  careful  appraisal  are  to 
be  found  in  the  1947  New  York  State 
Teachers  Salary  Law.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  in  this  report  come  from  a  work¬ 
shop  in  educational  administration 
conducted  at  Harvard  University  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1947,  and  the 
salary  programs  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania,  Glencoe,  Hlinois,  Mil¬ 


waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

“The  maximum  salary  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  economic  factor  in 
determining  whether  competent  pe^ 
sons  will  decide  to  devote  themselves  | 
to  the  teaching  service  of  a  community  I 
as  a  professional  career.”*  The  maxi-  ^ 
mum  salary  makes  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  possible.  The  life  earning  expec¬ 
tancy  of  teaching  can  then  be  weighed 
against  that  of  other  careers  demand¬ 
ing  a  like  investment  of  training. 

In  an  earlier  salary  study,  the  maxi-  i 
mum  amount  was  arrived  at  by  de-  I 
termining  a  basic  salary.  This  basic 
salary,  55  percent  of  which  was  to  ^ 
cover  the  food  and  rent  costs  of  a  ; 
family  of  three,  was  to  be  reached 
within  five  to  eight  years.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  was  then  placed  in  excess 
of  the  basic  salary  by  $600  and  a  sup¬ 
ermaximum  in  excess  of  the  maximum  ' 
by  $800.*  The  criterion  used  in  recent 
statements  is  more  general.  The  de¬ 
signated  minimum  amount  is  that 
needed  for  the  support  of  a  family  of 


1  Harold  F.  Clark,  Life  Eaminga  tn  Selected  Occupationt  in  the  United  8tate$ 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937). 

NEA  Research  Bulletin,  Salariee  of  City — School  Bmployeee,  19H — 19i5  (Washing¬ 
ton:  National  Education  Association,  February,  1945),  XXIII,  20. 

2  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  The  Preparation  of  Teachers'  Salary  Schedules  (Wash¬ 
ington:  National  Education  Association,  March,  1936),  XIV,  66. 

3  Teachers’  Salaries  in  Nev  York  City  Final  Report  of  the  Citizens’  Committee 
on  Teachers  Salaries.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1927), 
pp.  147-50. 
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average  size  at  a  genuinely  cultural 
standard  of  living. •* 

other  provisions  of  a  salary  schedule 
may  be  admirable,  so  far  as  equity  of 
treatment  and  recognition  of  professional 
factors  are  concerned,  but  the  schedule 
will  not  accomplish  its  purpose  fully  If 
the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  are 
too  low.  Unless  teachers  can  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  in  dignity, 
on  a  plane  of  living  that  makes  cultural 
growth  possible,  the  children  in  the 
schools  will  be  less  well  taught  than  they 
would  be  if  salaries  of  teachers  made  a 
professional  standard  of  living  possible.4 

The  most  important  recent  schedule, 
that  of  New  York  State,  and  the  other 
recent  schedules  have  failed  to  present 
their  rational  defensible  basis  for 
either  minimum  or  maximum  salaries. 

Problem  of  Accessibility 

The  accessibility  of  the  maximum 
salary  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pro¬ 
vision.  Generally  the  past  schedules 
have  opened  it  to  all  who  qualify  with 
satisfactory  service,  with  often  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  additional  professional 
study  as  measured  in  semester  hours. 
Several  of  the  recent  schedules  depart 
from  this  established  practice.  Glen¬ 
coe,  Illinois,  stated  baldly,  “We  ought 
to  be  rewarding  teachers  for  teaching 
better — not  just  for  living  longer.”® 

The  Harvard  workshop  group  took 
the  position  that  advancement  up  the 
salary  scale  dependent  upon  merit  as 
judged  by  administrative  officers  is 


not  only  desirable  but  imperative  in 
public  education.®  In  another  such 
recommendation  it  was  stated,  “The 
teacher  crisis  in  the  United  States  is 
such  that  the  young  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion  need  a  clear  signal  that  teaching 
offers  a  first-rate  career  to  men  and 
women  of  unusual  personality  and 
ability.”'^ 

The  merit  levels  of  the  new  New 
York  salary  schedule  are  open  upon 
recommendation  to  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  school 
district.  No  provision  for  demotion 
was  made.*  The  incongruity  of 
applying  money  rewards  to  excep¬ 
tional  teaching  which  in  and  of  itself 
is  an  unmeasurable  quantity  and  of 
publicly  announcing  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  community’s  children 
are  destined  to  be  taught  by  less  than 
superior  teachers  will  introduce  be¬ 
wildering  administrative  and  public 
relations  problems.  If  not  planned  to 
serve  hidden  sinister  political  pur¬ 
poses,  the  proposal  stands  as  evidence 
of  poltical  naivete. 

•  Preparation  and  Experience 

As  an  aspect  of  the  salary  schedule, 
the  use  of  professional  preparation 
and  length  of  service  as  measures  of 
potential  merit  have  been  amply  justi¬ 
fied  in  long  experience*  whereas  merit 


3a  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  op.  Ht.,  XFV,  68. 

NEA  Committee  on  the  £k;onomic  Status  ot  the  Teacher,  The  Teachers  Economic 
Position:  Facts  and  Recommendations  (Washington:  National  Elducation  Association, 
1935),  p.  87. 

NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  The  Economic  Welfare  of  Teachers 
(Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1931),  Sixth  Yearbook,  p.  33. 

NEA  Research  Bulletin,  Teachers'  Salaries  and  the  Public  Welfare  (Washington: 
National  Education  Association,  October,  1943),  XXI. 

4  NEA  Committee  on  Salaries,  Problems  and  Principles  in  the  Scheduling  of 
Teachers  Salaries  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  1940),  p.  33. 

5  M.  R.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  “Better  Pay  For  Better  Schools,"  Nation,  CLXIII  (Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1946),  349. 

6  A  Program  To  Relate  Salary  To  Competence.  Newton  Public  Schools,  Newton, 
Mass.  August  Workshop  on  Educate  .nal  Administration.  S.  55-56,  Summer,  1947. 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education,  1947),  p,  8, 

7  NEA  Committee  on  Salaries,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

8  Laws  of  New  York  (1947),  Chap.  778,  Sec.  5,  6. 

9  NEA  Committee  on  Salaries,  loc.  cit. 
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scheduleg  have  been  abandoned  after 
trial.  Wherever  a  policy  of  discrimin¬ 
ating  recruitment  is  followed  by  a 
three  year  probationary  period  under 
careful  creative  supervision,  and 
where  inspiring  school  leadership  is 
given  by  the  administrative  staff,  the 
unfit  and  unsatisfactory  teachers  are 
easily  discovered  and  eliminated. 
However,  a  primary  reason  for  reject¬ 
ing  merit  ratings  or  evaluations  for 
advancement  up  the  salary  schedule  is 
because  we  lack  and  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  lack  valid  instruments  for  the 
objective  measuring  of  the  degrees  of 
teaching  efficiency  over  and  beyond 
satisfactory  performance.^® 

Where  income  may  indicate  pres¬ 
tige,  as  in  the  private  practices  of 
physicians  and  lawyers,  other  factors 
than  excellence  are  potent  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  varying  amounts  earned. 
Where  the  income  of  the  teacher  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  subjective  judgment 
of  administrators,  not  only  is  super¬ 
visory  service  destroyed  but  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  control  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  few — a  power  which 
can  be  corrupted  and  which  easily  cor- 
rupts.*' 


City  administrations  are  under  a 
political  control  which  has  rarely  been 
a  credit  to  American  democracy,  and 
the  schools  have  in  the  past  been 
tempting  areas  for  political  exploita¬ 
tion.  Even  where  this  may  be  less  of 
a  peril,  the  internal  politics  of  the 
school  do  exist.  The  faithful  can  be 
rewarded  as  well  as  the  efficient;  the 
opposition  can  be  punished  as  well  as 
the  incompetent  or  lazy.  Teachers 
“stuck”  in  such  working  conditions 
will  inevitably  and  wisely  follow  the 
easy  road  to  preferment — that  of 
apple  polishing.  No  unusual  amount 
of  imagination  is  needed  to  envision 
the  repercussions  on  staff  morale.'* 
During  World  War  II,  the  hazard 
of  inflation  came  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hazard  of  salary  cuts  or  the  non¬ 
payment  of  salaries  which  teachers  en¬ 
dured  during  the  Great  Depression  of 
1932-37.  During  these  trying  years  the 
myth  of  the  stable  salary  was  exposed. 
In  some  communities  the  lost  security 
of  the  stable  salary  is  being  replaced 
by  a  recognized  program  to  adjust 
teachers’  salaries  to  the  rising  and 
falling  cost-of-living.  The  Mount 
Lebanon  salary  plan  provides  for  this 


10  W.  W.  Charters  and  Douglas  Waples,  The  Commonwealth  Teacher-Training 
Study  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929). 

William  C.  Reavis  and  Dan  H.  Cooper,  Evaluation  of  Teacher  Merit  in  City  School 
Systems  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  59.  (Cliicago:  University  of 
Chicago,  1945). 

A.  S.  Barr,  “The  Use  of  Measurement  in  the  Management  of  Teacher  Personnel," 
Education,  LXVI  (March,  1946),  435. 

Arthur  G.  Hoff,  “An  Equitable  Basis  for  Determining  Teachers*  Salaries,”  American 
School  Board  Journal,  XCIX  (December,  1939),  21. 

11  NEA  Research  Division  Report  of  Discussion  Group  on  Teachers'  Salaries  Re¬ 
ported  to  the  NEA  Delegate  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  8,  1947.  (Washington: 
National  Eklucation  Association,  October,  1947). 

NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  and  Research  Division,  Teacher  Rating 
Discussion  Pamphlet  No.  10.  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  December, 
1946),  p.  20. 

12  Willard  S.  Elsbree,  The  American  Teacher  (New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1939),  p.  450. 

NEA  Committee  on  Salaries,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

NEA  Research  Division  Teacher  Personnel  Procedures.  Employment  Conditions  fi» 
Service  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  May,  1942). 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators  Morale  for  a  Free  World  (Washing¬ 
ton:  National  Eklucation  Association,  1944),  TV'enty-second  Yearbook,  pp.  233 — 53. 
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flexibility.**  Milwaukee  accepts  the 
price  levels  of  1935-39  as  the  base  in¬ 
dex  and  provides  for  percentage  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  to  ten  index  points 
a  year,  applied  to  a  base  pay  of 
$1,620  which  was  the  necessary 
family  minimum  during  1935-39.** 
This  program  should  do  much  to  lift 
from  the  teachers’  organizations  the 
expense  and  burden  of  agitation  for 
emergency  salary  increases. 

$$  per  Dependent 

Another  idea  which  is  being  incorp¬ 
orated  into  salary  schedules  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  old  custom  of  paying 
higher  salaries  to  men  than  to  women, 
a  system  which  is  still  used  in  some 
New  England  communities.  Addi¬ 
tional  payments  are  made  to  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  de¬ 
pendents.  A  study  made  in  1944  re¬ 
ported  twelve  cities  as  granting  such 
allowances.*®  Mount  Lebanon  does 
so.*®*  The  argument  runs ;  The  army 
recognized  the  need  and  made  like  pro¬ 
visions.  The  single  salary  schedule 
without  the  allowance  gives  a  bonus  to 
the  unencumbered  individuals. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  salary  is 


not  viewed  as  attached  to  a  piece  of 
work  but  rather  to  the  individual  who 
performs  that  work.*®  The  fact  that 
the  idea  is  not  applied  to  policemen, 
firemen,  or  to  other  government  em¬ 
ployees’  wages  brings  to  the  fore  the 
fact  that  teachers  continue  to  occupy 
a  unique  position  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  determine  public  policy. 

More  Work,  More  Pay 

The  practice  of  additional  salary 
grants  for  additional  work  loads  over 
and  above  a  determined  basic  load  has 
followed  the  rapid  expansion  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  in  the  highschool 
program.  This  practice  has  been 
recommended  in  a  recent  salary 
study,*^  and  incorporated  in  the 
Mount  Lebanon  schedule.  The  athle¬ 
tic  coaches  in  New  York  City,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Philadelphia  have  won  ex¬ 
tra  payments.*®  Kem  County  Union 
High  School  District,  Bakersfield, 
California,  has  worked  out  a  plan  for 
extra  pay  for  additional  services  and 
has  set  $500  as  the  maximum  remun¬ 
eration  for  such.*® 

It  has  been  claimed  that  “just  as 
surely  as  the  free  lunch  has  gone  with 
the  saloon,  so  free-for-nothing  extra¬ 
curricular  work  is  going — and  the 


13  L.  E.  Perry,  “Salary  Plan  r*.  Salary  Schedule,”  American  School  Board  Journal, 
CXIII  (December,  1946),  25. 

14  W.  W.  Theisen,  “We  Raise  Salaries  as  Living  Costs  Rise,”  Nation's  Schools,  XXX 
(June,  1944),  42. 

Barrington,  R.  I.  uses  this  plan.  See  Ralph  D.  McLeary,  “Barrington  Cost  of  Living 
Salaries  Adjustment,”  American  School  Board  Journal,  CVII  (November,  1943),  26 — 28; 
(December,  1943),  21 — 23. 

15  David  L.  Cowen,  “Family  Allowance  and  Their  Application  to  Teachers’  Sal¬ 
aries,”  American  School  Board  Journal,  CIX  (October,  1944),  29 — 31.  The  cities  are 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  Superior,  Wis.,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
Emporia,  Kan.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  Beloit,  Wis., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Keene,  N.  H. 

15a  Perry,  op.  cit. 

16  R.  V.  Hunkins,  “Singularities  of  the  Single  Salary  Scale,”  American  School 
Board  Journal,  CVII  (November,  1943),  25 — 26. 

17  Harold  H.  Metcalf,  “Providing  Appropriate  Recognition  for  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  Whose  .'\ssignments  Necessarily  Exceed  the  Normal  Load  of  Other  Teachers  in  the 
School”  Unpublished  Ed.D.  study.  New  York;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1946,  pp.  87—89. 

18  Neu}  York  Times,  September  15,  1945. 

19  John  W.  Eckhart,  “Extra  Pay  for  Additional  Services,"  School  Executive,  LXVIl 
(November,  1947),  38 — 39. 
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sooner  the  better.”*®  It  would  seem 
far  sounder  educational  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  so  staff  the  school  that  no 
teacher  is  overburdened  and  to  so  in¬ 
tegrate  the  extracurricular  activities 
with  the  regular  curriculum  that  they 
will  not  appear  as  secondary  to  or 
apart  from  the  total  school  program. 

The  differentials  between  salaries 
paid  to  classroom  teachers  and  salaries 
paid  to  those  holding  supervisory  and 
administrative  posts  have  come  to  be 
reconsidered.  Using  the  median  salary 
of  the  elementary  school  teacher  as 
100,  the  following  differentials  were 
reported:  elementary  school  principal, 
145 ;  junior  highschool  principal,  179 ; 
senior  highschool  principal,  209;  and 
superintendent  of  schools,  352.*^  The 
existing  deferentials  lack  the  rational 
which  lead  to  their  establishment,  at 
a  time  when  teachers  were  inadequate¬ 
ly  trained  and  in  truth  dependent  upon 
guidance  and  inspection.  The  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  pupils  were  in  need  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  with  the  few  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  available  their  going  rate  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  available 
teachers. 

Equality  of  Preparation 

Today  the  corps  of  trained  teachers 
frequently  matches  the  professional 
preparation  and  expertness  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  jobs  outside  the  class¬ 


room.  The  Mount  Lebanon  schedule 
places  equally  trained  and  experienced 
workers  on  the  same  footing.  “It  is 
believed  that  administrative  effective¬ 
ness  is  based  on  leadership  rather  than 
on  the  authority  inherent  in  a  posi¬ 
tion.”**  Since  the  Mount  Lebanon 
schedule  also  provides  for  extra-duty 
and  extra-responsibility  pay,  princi¬ 
pals  receive  credit  units  weighed  in 
terms  of  pupil  load.  The  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  and  the  New  York  State 
schedules  also  accept  this  principle  in 
part.  The  single  salary  schedule, 
eliminating  the  differentials  between 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  the  school  program,  has 
also  made  progress.  In  1945-46,  it 
was  reported  that  ten  additional  cities 
had  adopted  the  single  salary  schedule 
during  the  preceding  three  years.** 
With  the  exceptions  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,*^ 
the  state  salary  schedules  reflect  the 
trend.  In  six  instances — Georgia, 
West  Virginia,  Vii^inia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas — the  various 
salary  classifications  lower  than  college 
preparation  probably  establish  a  differ^ 
erentiation  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
school  levels  do  not  appear  as  such  on 
the  schedule.*®  The  others.  South 
Carolina,  New  York,  Delaware,  In¬ 
diana,  Utah,  and  Alaska  offer  the 


ao  Charles  L.  Bowlby,  “A  Little  ‘Extra’  for  Those  Extra  Curricular  Duties,”  Cleat' 
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21  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  Salaries  of  City-School  Employees,  19^-19^5  (Washings 
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22  Perry,  op.  cit. 

23  NEA  Research  Division,  Sample  Single  Salary  Schedules.  Cities  over  100,000  in 
Population,  1940  Census  (Washington:  National  Education  Association,  March,  1946). 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Springfield, 
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25  Ibid.,  1944,  pp.  36,  29,  50,  54. 
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single  salary  schedule.*®  No  public 
policy  does  more  to  show  teaching  as 
a  profeseional  career.  It  captures  the 
latent  talent  among  the  candidates  for 
teaching. 

An  Ideal  Salary  Schedule 

In  summary,  the  weight  of  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  bears  against  the  use 
of  merit  measures  for  progress  up  a 
salary  schedule  and  of  limiting 
through  percentage  devices  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  who  qualify  for  the 
higher  salaries.  ^Moreover,  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  strongly  opposes  salary 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  extra 
assignments  and  for  family  depend¬ 
ents  although  their  use  is  increasing. 

A  maximum  salary  which  will  make 
a  teaching  career  attractive  to  indi- 

26  Ibid.,  1944,  p.  50. 

Ibid.,  1946,  pp.  28-30,  37,  58-59. 


viduals  of  power  and  ability  is  being 
strongly  sponsored.  The  maximum 
salary  must  represent  what  the  com¬ 
munity  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  job 
to  be  done.  It  can  never  represent 
the  social  worth  of  the  job.  The  salary 
must  be  accessible  to  all  who  attain  a 
reasonable  maturity  in  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  Individuals  will 
always  vary  as  widely  upon  the  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  level  as  upon  any  other. 
The  movement  for  a  professional 
salary  to  all  equally-trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  whether  engaged 
in  administrative,  supervisory,  or 
teaching  work  on  all  levels  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  made  its  appearance.  It  will 
surely  make  a  great  contribution 
toward  the  development  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  staff. 


A  Child  Psychiatrist 

m  Every  School  Community 

By  BERNICE  SAWICKI 
Mary  grove  College, 

Detroit,  Michigan 


The  staggering  costs  of  wartime, 
when  the  lessons  of  peace  must 
be  applied  swiftly  without  re¬ 
gard  for  opinion,  the  amount  of  ener¬ 
gy  needed,  or  the  expense  involved, 
make  us  wonder  sometimes  why  we 
normally  move  so  slowly  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  which  lead  to  progress.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  matters  which 
pertain  to  education.  We  are  told  that 
one  error  in  selection  by  a  government 
selective  service  psychiatrist  may  easi¬ 
ly  cost  the  government  $40,000.  We 
gasp  and  marvel  that  an  error  involv¬ 
ing  one  human  being  could  be  so  seri¬ 
ous  ;  yet  every  day  we  know  that  count¬ 
less  errors  of  a  similar  nature  are 
being  made  without  even  the  benefit  of 
a  psychiatrist’s  opinion.  This  human 
waste  should  appall  us :  but  does  it  ? 

The  Need 

In  the  scientific  or  industrial  field, 
we  provide  without  question  for  the 
employment  of  experts  whenever  they 
are  needed,  but  in  the  educational 
scheme,  all  is  different.  Yet  what  is 
more  vital  to  our  future  and  to  our 
success  in  this  age  in  which  we  live. 
We  have  attained  the  greatest  scienti¬ 
fic  and  industrial  success  the  world  has 


ever  known,  but  as  individuals  we  are 
poorly  equipped  to  live  in  it.  Vital 
statistics  prove  that  this  is  our  great¬ 
est  weakness.  Why  is  this  true  ?  What 
can  we  do  about  it?  All  these  are 
questions  which  each  of  us  must  help 
to  answer  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  undertake  the  task  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  understanding. 

Mental  Hygiene 

The  area  of  mental  hygiene  is  one 
which  our  educators  have  recognized 
as  having  a  place  in  our  educational 
system.  How  large  or  small  a  place 
is  a  very  debatable  question.^  We  can 
only  say  that  in  a  limited  fashion  and 
from  varied  approaches,*  the  need  for 
this  type  of  training  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  both  by  private*  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  our  land  today.^ 

Where  a  child  psychiatrist  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  school 
staff  or  in  a  separate  clinic  where  his 
services  are  given  on  request.®  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty  and  that  his  services 
should  be  available  at  all  times  with¬ 
in  the  school  itself.  Need,  case  load, 
and  many  other  factors  would  help  de- 


1  Temple  Barling,  “How  Specialists  in  the  School  May  Aid  Principals  and  Teach¬ 
ers,”  The  National  Elementary  Principal,  XV  (July,  1936),  p.  559. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  557-58. 

3  Roy  J.  Deferrari,  ed.,  Es«ay$  on  Catholic  Education  in  the  U.  8.,  pp.  440-41. 

4  Helen  L.  Witmer,  Paychiatrie  Clinics  for  Children,  p.  399. 

5  Barling,  op.  eit.,  p.  558. 
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termine  the  size  of  the  school  to  which 
a  full  time  psychiatrist  might  be 
assigned  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
jervices  might  be  employed. 

The  child  and  his  welfare  are  the 
direct  concern,  first  of  all,  of  his  par¬ 
ents,  then  of  the  church,  the  school, 
and  finally  and  indirectly,  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  child  from  any  of  these 
influences.  They  are  all  essentially  a 
part  of  his  environment®  and  all  play 
a  role  in  fashioning  the  man  that  is 
to  be.  If  all  of  these  influences  were 
willing  to  combine  their  efforts  to  set 
up  a  child  guidance  program,  a  much 
greater  measure  of  success  would  be 
assured.  Also,  useless  duplication  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  would  be 
avoided. 

Where  boards  of  education  have  in¬ 
corporated  mental  hygiene  clinics  in¬ 
to  the  school  system,  the  best  and  most 
complete  organization  includes  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  psychiatrist,  vocational 
and  placement  counselors,  home  visi¬ 
tors,  and  full  time  counselors."^  While 
this  complete  setup  is  ideal,  it  is  also 
expensive  and  may  not  be  practical  for 
some  time,  certainly  not  until  the  tax- 
paying  public  realizes  and  appreciates 
its  values  and  services. 

The  Problem  om  Co-operation 

Of  one  thing  we  are  positive:  if  all 
of  these  specialists  were  in  a  position 
to  assist  the  principal  and  his  staff  of 
teachers  in  the  solution  of  their  guid¬ 
ance  problems,  much  good  would  be 
accomplished.  The  greatest  difficulty 
would  be  in  securing  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  all  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  a  group.  The  assistance 
of  the  psychiatrist  should  be  invalu¬ 


able  here  because  of  his  superior  train¬ 
ing  in  working  with  individuals.®  If 
he  has  been  carefully  selected  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  his  particular  fit¬ 
ness  for  this  type  of  job,  his  personal 
contributions  will  smooth  the  way  for 
greater  cooperative  effort. 

Needless  to  say,  we  cannot  expect 
the  impossible  from  one  individual. 
We  all  know  that  personality  clashes, 
petty  jealousies,  personal  ambitions, 
etc.,  are  as  apt  to  ruin  this  kind  of 
program  as  any  other.  However,  the 
advice  of  one  who  is  definitely  super¬ 
ior  in  training  and  experience  is 
usually  taken  if  it  is  given  in  the 
proper  spirit.  We  suspect  that  those 
who  declare  this  program  will  not 
function  are  not  admitting  the  whole 
truth — the  fact  that  those  who  were 
concerned  were  more  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  failure  than  they  were  to  work 
hard  at  the  job  of  cooperating  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

Creatures  of  Habit 

One  of  the  most  difficult  programs 
to  devise  is  one  in  which  flexibility  is 
possible.  We  human  beings  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit.  We  like  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  routine  which  operates  along 
established  lines.  We  are  slow  to 
accept  and  admit  that  changes,  espe¬ 
cially  social  changes,  are  taking  place. 
We  realize  that  a  given  program  is  not 
functioning,  but  we  are  loath  to  ques¬ 
tion  why.  This  involves  an  extra  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  effort.  It  may 
mean  the  overhauling  of  an  entire 
plan  of  operation.  Perhaps  it  looked 
well  on  paper  or  sounded  well  in  the 
conference  room  but  was  found  want¬ 
ing  in  actual  practice.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  system  today  with  its  too  fre- 


6  Witmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

7  Lester  D.  and  Alice  Crow,  Mental  Hygiene  in  School  and  Home  Life,  pp.  246-47. 

8  William  A.  Kelly,  Educational  Psychology,  p.  312. 
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qnent  outmoded  equipment  and  under¬ 
paid  personnel  does  not  fit  well  into 
the  scheme.  We  operate  a  horse-and- 
buggy  educational  system  in  an  era  of 
streamlined  scienctific  perfection,  and 
the  pity  is  that  many  in  authority  are 
content  to  leave  it  so. 

If  the  psychiatrist  is  a  member  of 
the  group  operating  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  in  their  charge,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  be  aware  of  the 
need  for  change,  and  to  warn  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  what  is  taking  place.  Then, 
with  a  complete  awareness  of  the  so¬ 
cial  change  that  is  approaching,  they 
can  chart  their  course  accordingly. 

A  World  of  Change 

We  often  hear  adults  say,  “It  was 
not  like  this  when  I  was  a  child.’’ 
Probably  their  observation  is  correct, 
but  our  world  is  a  world  of  change 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  understand 
and  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  new. 
Parents,  especially,  are  often  bewild¬ 
ered  by  developments  in  their  children 
which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
They  need  and  usually  welcome  help 
in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  expert  help  in  cooperative 
planning  is  that  human  nature  craves 
success.  Parents  like  to  feel  that  their 
children  are  a  credit  to  them — “that 
they  have  done  a  good  job.”  Teachers 
and  administrators  feel  the  same  way. 
Psychiatrists  and  psychologists  being 
human  beings,  likewise  measure  their 
satisfactions  in  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Thus,  a  successful  child  guid¬ 
ance  program  metes  out  its  own  re¬ 
wards. 

Unfortunately,  the  psychiatrist  has 

9  Barling,  loc.  cit. 

10  Witmer,  op.  eit.,  p.  397. 

11  Barling,  op.  cit.,  pp.  557-58. 

12  Witmer,  op.  oil.,  p.  38. 


been  set  apart  as  one  whose  services 
are  for  the  few® — the  few  who  are  al¬ 
ready  so  hopelessly  abnormal  or  mala- 
justed  that  little  in  the  way  of  recov¬ 
ery  is  possible.  We  have  failed  to 
realize  that  here  is  an  individual  who 
has  unique  contributions  to  make  to 
society,  and  that  society,  in  turn,  has 
an  investment  in  his  training  and  abil¬ 
ities  which  should  yield  specific  re¬ 
turns.  The  child  psychiatrist  in  a 
school  should  be  not  only  a  specialist 
dealing  with  specific  cases,  but  a  con¬ 
sultant  authority  to  whom  individual 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  community 
could  turn  for  advice  and  help.^®  A 
system  of  control  or  routine  would  be 
necessary  in  this  instance  or  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  soon  be  sadly  over¬ 
worked  and  much  of  the  benefit  of  his 
services  lost. 

Many  times  the  parent  or  teacher 
who  must  meet  the  immediate  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  arises  from  day  to  day  loses 
sight  of  the  future.  Here  is  Johnny. 
He  has  been  a  naughty  boy.  Some- 
think  has  to  be  done.  His  society  can¬ 
not  accept  Johnny.  He  must  be  dis¬ 
ciplined.  He  must  conform.  His  fu¬ 
ture  mental  or  emotional  development 
is  forgotten.  For  the  time  being, 
Johnny  is  a  problem  child,  not  a  child 
with  problems.  He  is  a  mistfit,  a  non¬ 
conformist,  a  thief,  a  liar,  etc.  Per¬ 
haps  the  usual  disciplines  fail  and 
Johnny  persists  in  error.' ^  Here  is 
the  place  for  the  expert,  the  one  who 
can  get  to  the  bottom  of  Johnny’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  help  all,  including 
Johnny,  to  understand  what  the 
trouble  really  is.'® 

After  locating  the  source  of  difficul¬ 
ty,  the  school  psychiatrist  can  then 
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reach  out  into  the  school,  the  home,  or 
the  community  if  need  be  and  help 
Johnny  meet  his  problem.'*  This  is 
not  a  simple  process,  but  Johnny  is 
worth  saving.  The  chances  are  that 
a  little  understanding  and  guidance 
will  go  a  long  way.  Johnny  will  prob¬ 
ably  become  a  good  citizen,  and  his 
community  will  save  considerable 
money  on  its  investment. 

Again  the  psychiatrist  can  save 
much  needless  waste  of  time,  expense, 
and  eneigy  on  the  part  of  all  by  con¬ 
ducting  a  few  intensive  studies  to  se¬ 
cure  an  insight  into  the  social  com¬ 
plexes  of  a  given  situation.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
stealing,  of  gang  activity,  or  racial 
conflict.  It  does  not  take  long  to  get 
at  the  facts  if  the  school  has  available 
the  trained  personnel  to  do  the  job. 
When  the  cause  or  causes  have  been 
determined,  by  conference  method  and 


otherwise,  the  remedies  can  be  sought 
and  applied.  The  usual  well-inten¬ 
tioned  blunders  of  the  police  and  the 
unskilled  will  be  avoided  and  the 
whole  affair  will  become  a  learning 
situation  for  all  concerned.  Many  of 
these  social  upsets  are  nothing  but 
^Hempests  in  a  teapot”  if  handled  prop¬ 
erly  by  the  proper  persons  before  they 
become  serious. 

The  availability  of  a  child  psychia¬ 
trist  in  a  school  guidance  program 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  mental 
health  is  an  ideal  toward  which  we 
should  strive.'*  It  is  possible  and  it 
is  practical  and,  as  the  Chinese  put 
it,  ‘‘When  the  right  man  uses  the 
wrong  means,  the  wrong  means  work 
the  right  way;  when  the  wrong  man 
uses  the  right  means,  the  right  means 
work  the  wrong  way.”  The  psychia¬ 
trist  is  our  “right  man.” 
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EDUCATION  NEEDS  MORE 

0/ EVERYTHING 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


A  NEWS  item  from  Atlantic  City 
where  the  administrators  re¬ 
cently  held  their  convention 
said  that  the  greatest  need  in  U.  S. 
education  today  was  more  elementary 
teachers.  Another  item  told  how  many 
more  colleges  the  state  of  California 
needs  in  order  to  supply  present  and 
future  demand.  Another  item  revealed 
the  need  for  wider  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Negroes.  Another  item 
explained  how  many  millions  the  state 
of  Washington  should  spend  in  the 
next  ten  years  to  supply  needed  school 
buildings.  Another  item  exposed  how 
the  Reds  have  gained  mastery  over 
Czechoslovakia  and  implied  another 
kind  of  educational  need.  And  so 
with  much  other  educational  news. 

Asked  what  the  best  solution  for  the 
fundamental  troubles  of  America  is, 
many  prominent  men  and  women  have 
said  lately  that  it  is  more  and  better 
education.  It’s  a  pretty  safe  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  the  only  one  for  a 
country  in  which  its  people  want  to  re¬ 
main  free,  but  it  puts  a  terrifying  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  educational  system, 
with  no  easy  assurance  that  the  schools 
can  do  the  trick. 

The  most  sobering  question  is:  Will 
greater  and  better  education  for 
American  youth  develop  a  state  of 
mind  tenacious  for  the  basic  free¬ 
doms?  Everything  that  educators  do 
should  be  reconsidered  from  this  point 


of  view.  Is  the  curriculum  sufficiently 
loaded  in  order  to  put  this  over?  Do 
we  now  have  the  wisest  system  of  re¬ 
quired  and  elective  courses?  Are  the 
schools  undoubtedly  manned  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  stand  loyally  for  the  poltical 
system  that  puts  freedom  ahead  of  se¬ 
curity  (or  at  least  should)  ?  Do  social 
studies  teachers  have  a  highly  ()ersua- 
sive  method  to  make  youth  believe  in 
American  ideals  ?  Will  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  graduate  students  who 
are  ready  mentally  and  prepared  phys¬ 
ically  to  fight  for  the  poltical  princi¬ 
ples  their  fathers  discovered  through 
bitter  experience  and  died  to  establish 
and  maintain  ?  How  successful  are  we 
in  disciplining  young  Americans  to 
the  principle  that  for  every  right  or 
privilege  there  is  a  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibility  ? 

With  its  staggering  debt  and  its 
competition  from  Russia  in  suggesting 
to  the  world  what  is  the  ideal  political 
system,  America  has  to  be  aggressive 
in  maintaining  itself.  It  dares  not  let 
its  people  lapse  into  a  selfish  devotion 
to  making  money  or  to  seeking  plea¬ 
sure.  It  cannot  be  asleep  to  the  risks 
of  foreign  propaganda.  If  the  country 
is  to  avoid  these  dangers,  educators 
had  better  be  given  help  from  every 
possible  direction  but  they  also  should 
be  expected  to  evaluate  constantly  the 
efficiency  of  their  program. 
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Reviewed  by  Oeorge  H.  Krablin, 

The  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New  York 


The  Application  of  Measurement  to 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  By 
Clarke  H.  Harrison.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1945.  Pp.  xvi  -  415. 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  is  amonf^  the  top  physi¬ 
cal  educators  in  the  country,  has  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  this  book  the  best  available 
modem  measurement  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
nique  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  needs 
in  the  classroom  approach  of  the  student 
of  physical  education,  as  well  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  approach  of  the  teacher  al¬ 
ready  in  service. 

The  most  recent  tests  as  well  as  the 
finest  out  of  the  past  are  discussed  fully 
in  order  to  help  meet  specific  situations 
arising  in  the  field. 

An  excellent  and  unusally  clear  discus¬ 
sion  of  basic  statistics  is  included  to  make 
possible  the  intelligent  reading  or  report¬ 
ing  of  research  work. 

An  Introduction  to  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Eugene  W.  Nixon  and  Frederick 
W.  Cozens.  Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunders 
Co.,  1947.  Pp.  viii-251. 

The  offering  of  this  book  is  that  of  a 
general  orientation  to  the  field  of  physi¬ 
cal  education,  particularly  useful  to  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  to  teach  or  lead  in  this 
area  of  education  and  to  other  teachers 
and  administrators  seeking  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  field. 

Philosophy  and  principles,  sigfnificant 
problems  and  the  professional  outlook  in 
physical  education  are  all  adequately  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  give  the  student  an  excellent 
over-all  picture  of  the  history,  mission, 
and  methodology  of  physical  education. 

Among  the  most  valuable  chapters  is 
that  which  sums  up  research  and  gives 
the  scientific  foundations  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  which  in  the  modern  world  become 
so  Important. 

.  A  Guide  To  The  History  of  Physical 
Education.  By  Fred  E.  Leonard  and 
George  B.  .\ffleck.  Philadelphia :  Lea  & 
Pebiger,  1947.  Pp.  480. 


This  book  is  the  third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  of  the  most  important  his¬ 
torical  work  in  the  field  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  The  volume  is  intended  not  only 
as  a  reference  work  of  interest  to  all 
educators  but  also  more  specifically  as  a 
textbook  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  leaders  in  physical  education 
and  recreation. 

Modern  physical  education  is  traced 
back  through  it’s  American  and  European 
evolution  to  the  early  Greek  programs, 
discussing  the  effects  of  the  important 
philosophies  and  leaders  both  in  general 
education  and  in  physical  education. 

Several  interesting  chapters  are  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  development  and  infiuence  of 
certain  organizations  close  to  the  field  of 
physical  education  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Also  included  are  brief  biographies 
of  some  of  the  American  leaders  of  the 
modem  physical  education  movement. 

Methods  in  Physical  Education.  By 
Hilda  C.  Kozman,  Rosilind  Cassidy,  and 
Chester  O.  Jackson. '  Philadelphia :  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1947.  Pp.  x-552. 

This  work,  because  of  it’s  outstanding 
clarity  and  the  use  of  recent  knowledge 
of  psychology  and  education  in  it’s 
approach  to  the  total  education  of  the 
whole  child  through  the  physical  and  so¬ 
cial  route,  appears  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  contributions  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  physical  education. 

Intended  primarily  for  use  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  students  of  secondary  school 
physical  education,  it  is  also  so  organized 
as  to  be  a  constant  aid  to  the  teacher  al¬ 
ready  in  service. 

Throughout  the  book  a  functional 
approach  is  followed,  thereby  replacing 
the  usual  overly  academic  and  logical 
order  with  a  study  sequence  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  of  the  child,  and  of  the  program,  with 
p  co-ordination  of  these  factors  into  the 
best  modern  methodology. 
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★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  the  first  high -school 
text  ever  devoted  to  political  and  civic  respontibil. 
ities,  for  young  people  who  within  a  few  years  w0| 
be  21. 


if  It  is  a  long-needed  direct  attack  on  the  problem 
of  non-participating  citizenship. 


ic  The  21  units  contain  227  study  and  activity  proj. 
ects  in  political  and  civic  affairs. 

★  WE,  THE  CITIZENS  is  a  practical,  objective, 
“how  to  do  it“  book.  It  provides  for  study  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  government  through  study 
of  the  alert,  active  citizen’s  part  in  government 
It  is  aimed  at  developing  skills  in  civic  participation 
and  attitudes  of  civic  responsibilities. 
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